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BEDROOM + LIVING + DINING + KITCHEN + HOME THEATER + OFFICE + RUGS + LIGHTING + OTHER FINISHING TOUCH 



Pieces from the Grafton Bedroom Collection shown in solid birch induding queen-size bed with under-bed storage, armoire, 4-drawer verłical dresser, single-drawer nighł table 
plus lighting and rug from our Home Accenłs Collection. 
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F or nearly 35 years Pompanoosuc Mills has been 
handcrafting furniture to order in Vermont 
one piece at a time. At Pompanoosuc Mills you can 
choose from our vast collection of standard designs 
or have something customized a little or a lot to meet 
your needs. Whether standard or custom, you can 


select from six North American hardwoods-cherry, 
mapie, walnut, oak, birch and ash-each selected for 
its strength, beauty and sustainability. Come to a 
Pompanoosuc Mills showroom or visit us on the web 
to see for yourself the difference Vermont Quality 
Craftsmanship makes. We build furniture for life. 
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YERMONT DESIGNERS SrMAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1973 


factory showroom east thetford vt free tours | rte 5 ( I /4 mile north oj rte 113) \ 800 841.6671 
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INSIDE VL 

Comings & Goings 


I know, I look nothing like Tom. 

For morę than two decades, Tom Slayton has been the face of Yer- 
mont Life, and its voice as well. I'd wager that his Vermont Public 
Radio commentaries have brought us as many new readers as have 
all of our various subscription offers combined. 

Fortunately for us all, Tom continues to share his encyclopedic 
knowledge of all things Vermont. In this issue, his lyrical introduction 
to Richard W. Brown's unforgettable hill farms photos (page 36) leaves 
no doubt that his heart and soul remain in these pages. 

But as Tom and I both understand, a magazine is not a solitary 
endeavor. It takes the diligence and dedication of many to consistently 
produce a ąuality publication. Happily, Vermont is overflowing with 
an incredible pool of freelance writers and photographers to help make 
the ideas come alive. For instance, in this issue, Stephen Russell Payne 
(a surgeon by day) magically transports us to one family's evening of 
laughter and song in "Farmhouse Revelry" (page 52). In "Up & Over" 
(page 30), Pierre Home-Douglas expertly guides us through the state's 
most amazing mountain gap drives, while photographer Alden Pellett 
captures the uniąue beauty of each journey. 

Of course, it is the in-house team that sets the course and pulls 
everything together issue after issue. So it has been my joy (and my 
relief) to discover firsthand the talents of this magazine's hard- 
working and good-natured Staff. 

Chief among them is managing editor John Lazenby. For the past 
20 years, John has done the unglamorous worlc that has been critical 
to Veimont Life 's success: conceiving and assigning stories and photos, 
establishing and enforcing deadlines, proofreading, rewriting, and 
proofing again. With his kind demeanor, superb skill at editing both 
words and images, and famously high fact-checking standards, he has 
earned the unwavering respect of us all. With this issue, John moves 
on to new opportunities. I thanlc him and wish him the very best. 

No, I am not Tom Slayton ... or John Lazenby. But I share their af- 
fection for this magazine and their love for this State. I will do my best 
(for the next two decades, I hope) to bring you a magazine worthy of 
its proud name. 

I welcome you to a new era of Veimont Life. j V 


Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
Email: mary.nowlan@state.vt.us 
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L e t t e r s 

What Makes Vermont Vermont? 

I've been trying to figurę out sińce I fell 
in love with Vermont in the mid-1930s 
what makes Vermont Vermont. I lcnow 
one of the things — Vermont Life. Ever 
sińce we heard it was coming, we got the 
first issue and have read it ever sińce. I 
think we still have most of the issues. 

Thanlc you for what you have done for 
'/ermont. 

Marion Leonard 
Rochester 

Schoolhouse Memories 

Your article about the round brick 
schoolhouse in Brookline [Summer 
2007] grabbed my attention, as my fa- 
ther attended it in the 1890s. He told 
the story about old Thunderbolt build- 
mg the school and teaching in it. 

Dad had to walk to school and told of 
spring floods from the Grassy Brook that 
had him walking through the fields in 
the wagon tracks. The family attended 
the old church in Brookline. The story 
brought back many memories of the 
times I visited Brookline and Newfane. 
George A. Robbins 
Harwich, Massachusetts 

Cover Issues 

I have to agree with the subscriber 
from Randolph Center who objects to 
the additional titles of articles on the 
front cover. Recently there have been 
three titles of articles above the Vermont 
Life title. Wouldn't that be enough to 
ilert readers to key articles? Why bother 
with beautiful cover photographs if 
much of them is covered by text? I see 
; chat the name Vermont Life is now in a 
iarger font (compare it with that of 1982!) 
and that the bar codę is prominently 
added on the front lower right corner. I 
iave been a subscriber and a Vermont 
Life enthusiast for over 25 years and 
iave only now recovered from the intro- 
iuction of advertising. I think you have 
inally succeeded in making Vermont 
Life look like any other magazine. 
Terrence Anderson 
San Marino, California 

\rhe Essential Starline Rhythm Boys 
I As much as I enjoyed your Spring 
musie issue, I was disappointed that the 
Starline Rhythm Boys were not on your 
ist of essential CDs. You had a list of 
4 CDs in your magazine and added 
>everal morę albums to a list online, yet 

I heither list had an album by SRB. This 
rio has been performing honky tonie 
■ (Continued on page 7) j 
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NEWS & CONNECTIONS 



Homer's Odyssey Ends 

F or morę than two decades, fans of "The Simpsons" have 
puzzled over exactly which one of the morę than 30 U.S. 
cities and towns named Springfield is the "real" locale of the 
cartoon series. Despite its proximity to a nuclear power plant, 
Springfield, Vermont, seemed an unlikely candidate. 

In fact, when 20th Century Fox, the producers of "The Simpsons 
Movie," asked 13 Springfields to submit videos demonstrating 
how much they resemble the hometown of Homer and Bart, they 
didnt even invite the Vermont town (pop. 
9,300) to participate. 

A petition for a late entry ensued, and 
the rest is pop-culture history. The videos 
from the (now 14) Springfields appeared 
on the USA Today Web site, with the 
promise that the top vote-getter in an 
online poll would have the honor of 
hosting the movie's world premiere. A hundred 
thousand votes later, Vermont won over second-place Illinois. 

Locals attributed the unexpected victory to the goofy charm of 
the video and the communitys evident involvement. The film 
features Homer lookalike and local TV personality Tim Kavanagh 
chasing a giant pink doughnut through town, and hundreds of 
Springfield (VT) residents serve as extras. Even Governor Jim 
Douglas got in on the act — captured on TV voting online. 
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“wo morę coups fc 
the Waitsfield-basec 
rock band Grace Pc 
ter and the Nocturnals j 
Between September 
and 16, the group wil 
appear in the mammotf 
Austin City Lim its Concer 
in Austin, Texas, alonc 
with the likes of Bob 
Dylan and the White 
Stripes. This past spring 
the Nocturnals alsc 
gained nationwide ex 
posure when their song 

"Falling or Flying" was part of the soundtrack for the season finale 
ABCs popular "Greys Anatomy" series. 


Jay Hathaway has a dream. It in- 
volves pumpkins. Lots of pumpkins. 

Hathaway, executive director of the 
Manchester and the Mountains Cham- 
ber of Commerce, convinced the Vermont 
legislature to designate October 13 as Vermont 
Pumpkin Carving Day. On that day, he and others will be at 
the Orvis storę in Manchester Center, ready to carve as many 
25-pound pumpkins as they can. 

Hathaway and his co-carvers are, not coincidentally, hold- 
ers of the Guinness World Record for most pumpkins simul- 
taneously carved in a single sitting. They carved 118 last 
year to win it; this year they aim to carve at least 119. 

But this is where the dream part comes in. Hathaway wants 
the whole State of Vermont to join him. Td like to see little 
mini-fests all over the State/ 7 he said. He hopes the day will 
turn into a statewide pumpkin celebration, complete with 
jack-o'-lanterns, pie baking and harvest festivals in towns 
across Vermont. 

Hathaway likes competition. He suggests people sharpen 
their knives, round up their friends and get ready for the 
challenge on October 13. 

"This is a sport for everyone," he said with a grin. "WeYe 
all bom knowing how to carve pumpkins." 

For morę information: www.vermontpumpkin.com. 

— Tom Slayton 


"Apple pie without cheese is like 


a kiss without a sąueeze." 

— from the menu ofthe Wayside Restaurant, Berlin. 


Carving out a Place in the 
Record Books 


Worth to Barre of its Historie 
Weałhervane: Pj-j^gg 



Barre is abuzz over the price tag on one of its favorite relics. 

The antique weathervane that once sat atop the citys historie 
firehouse has recently been appraised at morę than a million dol- 
lars by a New Hampshire auction house. Though the hammered 
copper weathervane, which depicts a horse-drawn hook-and- 
ladder truck, has caught the eye of at least one private collector, 
the city council has decided that its not for sale. 

"I haven't heard a lot of people who are screaming 'Sell it! Sell 
it! Sell it!'" said Barre Mayor Thomas Lauzon. 'Tm hearing people 
say 'keep it.' " 

The weathervane has been removed from its most recent spot 
in the Aldrich Public Library and placed in a secure, undisclosed 
location while city officials decide on the antique's permanent 
2 home. A likely contender is the lobby of the Vermont History 
pj Center in Barre, where it would be set up for public viewing. 







































Green Mountain 
Boyz 

Los Angeles. Atlanta. New York. 
Montpelier? Through the creativity of 
three high school students and the sheer 
power of YouTube.com, Vermont's Cap¬ 
ital city has cemented its position in the 
world of hip-hop. 

Montpelier High School seniors Colin 
Arisman and Lukę Martin (who perform 
under the name XI0) and classmate- 
producer Kevin Hartmann have created 
"802," a Vermont-centric rap video that 
has become an online hit. The rap, 
which affectionately pokes fun at life in 
Vermont by citing the state's clean 
streets, farmers markets and gold State House dome, has been viewed morę 
than 100,000 times on YouTube. With its small-town references and tongue- 
in-cheek toughness, "802" has also caught the attention of the media, including 
Vermont Public Radio, the States newspapers and The New York Times. 

"I think adults are morę into it than we thought they would be," Arisman 
said. "We have parents of friends who sent it to all their friends, and we didnt 
expect that." 

Next up for XI0? "CO 2 " a rap about global warming, and then "Jersey 
Heffa," which tackles the topie of Vermont's dairy industry. 

Search "802" at YouTube or link to the video at:http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=GL7uW4TYqbs. Definitely worth watching. 

—Jessica Turner 
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Hi story 


he town of Pawlet, in 
the heart of the Met- 
tawee Valley in south- 
western Vermont, is holding 
a history party September 
16 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Organized by the Pawlet 
Historical Society, Pawlet 
Olden Days is designed to 
put residents in touch with 
their past and raise money 
to preserve it. The Rusty 
Pickup Band, the Wood- 
fchuck Revenge Band and the Old-Time Kitchen Clogging and Spoon Players will 
jperform in front of the library. At the Pawlet cemetery, visitors can gather at 
gravestones to listen to the recitations by the "ghosts" of long-ago Pawlet citizens. 
In the Braintree School in West Pawlet, school marms teach an 1860s-style lesson 
while vendors, blacksmiths, tinsmiths and basket-weavers practice their crafts 
.outside. A pig roast and sugar-shack on wheels make the day complete. For morę 
Information, cali: (802) 867-0245. 

— Pamela Hayes Rehlen 



By the Numbers 


I Where maples rank in 
Vermont's forests. 

Vermont has a higher 
percentage of mapie 
trees than any other state, help- 
ing to account for our spectacular 
fali foliage. (source: www.mapleinfo.org) 

$ 7,850 

Price paid on eBay for the last of the 
single chairs from Mad River 
Glens historie ski lift. Proceeds 
from the online auction are 
helping pay for a new, 
state-of-the-art 
single-chair lift. 

$ 270,000 

Total raised by selling all of 
Mad River's single chairs. 

4,059 

Number of constituents represented by 
each state representative in Vermont. 

461,488 

Number represented by each state 

representative in California. 

(source: 2006 U.S. Census) 

8 Number of Italian newspapers 

published in Vermont at the turn of 
the 20th century, due to the influx 
of Italian immigrants working in the gran- 
ite industry. (source: University of N/ermont) 



408,000 


Number of bottles of Oktoberfest Autumn 
Ale that Middlebury's Otter Creek micro- 
brewery expects to produce this fali. Up 
almost 15% from lastyeads batch, it's 
Otter Creek's most popular seasonal brew. 


35,687 



Number of Hood 
milk bottle tops 
students at 
Burlington^ 

Champlain Elementary School collected 
to win a visit from 

Red Sox players Coco Crisp, Mikę Timlin 
and Brendan Donnelly. 


T. J. Greenwood 
















































Pawlct Olden Days/S. Michael Bisceglie 





TAKE A 

HIKE! 

doesn’t mean you have to slow down. It means doing 
the things you want to do with the ones you love.. .when you want to! 
Whether you lean toward artistic endeavors, sporting activities 
or enjoying a hike through our expansive trail system, Wake Robin 
has what you are looking for in a retirement community. 

Wake Robin, where the days are alive with possibilities. SM 


Vermont’s Only Life Care Retirement Community 

For a free infomiative brochure, cali us or vislt our website today. 
200 Wake Robin Drive • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802.264.5100 

afrkęwri 
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CLICKS * 

Were expanding our Web site to include even morę content for 
you to enjoy. Visit www.VermontLife.com for exclusive photos, 
recipes, articles and morę! 

Kitchen Tunks Live On! For generations, family, friends and neighbors have 
been gathering in farmhouses to dance, sing and play traditional musie in the 
spirit of kitchen tunks (page 52]. You can feel a part of one evening's festivities 
by checking out our online video clip. 


Morę Brown in Black & White: Richard W. Brown has been photographing 
the Northeast Kingdom for decades, and in this issue we feature some of the 
striking images from his black-and-white hill farm series (page 36). We 
couldnt fit all of his beautiful photos in the pages of the magazine, so we're 
showcasing them on the Web. 

An Autumn Feast: From Junipers restaurant at the Wildflower Inn 
(page 75), comes the mouth-watering recipe for Chef Wills roasted 
pork tenderloin with local apples and onions. 

Photo Extras: Enjoy delightful photos of the Pawlet Olden Days 
festivities (page 5), as well as morę images of WallGoldfin- 
gers stunning wooden craftsmanship (page 27). 

Search Vermont Life : Trying to remember when a 
particular story ran? Search our Web site for that missing 
back issue. 



Downtowns of Distinction 

Vermont's historie downtowns receivedl. 
international acclaim last spring when theyli 
were named a finalist in the Destination I ; 
Award category during the annual Tourism I 
for Tomorrow Awards in Portugal. Australias Ij 
Great Barrier Reef and Irelands Greenboxt 
area were also finalists. 

Although the Great Barrier Reef eventu-l- 
ally took first place, the London-based I 
World Travel & Tourism Council was im-1 
pressed with the comprehensive naturę of i 
the Vermont Downtown Program. Begun by 1 
the state Agency of Commerce and Com-1 
munity Development in 1994 as a way to I 
assist communities interested in revitalizing I 
their downtowns, the program focuses on I 
local businesses, historie architecture, cul-1 
tural and social activities and a strong sense I 
of community. The project has helped spur I 
revitalization while minimizing its environ- I 
mental impact. 

The Lisbon summit focused on managing I 
tourism and travel growth responsibly and I 
investing in a sustainable futurę by integrat- I 
ing economics, the environment and social I 
and cultural priorities. For information on I 
Vermont's Downtown Program, visit www. I 
historicvermont.org/programs. # I 
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LETTERS 

(Continued from page 3) 

and rockabilly musie for nearly a decade 
now, becoming one of the most popular 
musical acts in the State. So why were 
their albums rejected? 

I would / ve piclced their 2002 release, 
"Honky-Tonk Livin'." Over 100 disc 
jockeys from around the world (as part 
of an independent radio group) submit- 
ted their choices for their favorite al¬ 
bums of that year. "Honky-Tonk Livin'" 
was the top vote getter. 

Bill Goldsbury 
South Burlington, VT 

The Starline Rhythm Boys would 
have been a good addition. We reviewed 
their musie in our Spring 2003 issue. 
— Editor 

Kind Wordsfor the Wayside 

Enjoyed the story about the Wayside 
diner [Spring 2007]. My mother, Ruth 
Kickham Christie, who is 94, worlced 
there during the summers while she 
grew up in Barre. I heard about the Way¬ 
side for many years — how the hot dogs 
were 5 cents and so were the sodas. Glad 
it is still open and serving the locals such 
wonderful food at reasonable prices. 
Claudia C. Gillen 
Vienna, Virginia 

The Spring 2007 issue was a real 
grabber. It might almost be worth a trip 
up just to have a meal at the Wayside. 
And I'll echo what other readers are 
always writing you: The pictures were 
incredible. We'll use your magazine 
and some web sites to help us plan for a 
week or two in Vermont this summer. 

Should we eventually decide to move 
there, our decision would largely be 
based on whether or not we think we 
could move beyond mere Flatlander- 
ism andbecome full-fledgedFlatchucks. 
(We liked that article too.) 

Great magazine and best wishes. 

Reg and Sue Rice 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 


Send letters to: Vermont Life , 6 Baldwin 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602; e-mail: 
editors@VermontLife.com. 

Correction 

Jon Zachadnyk, former owner and 
operator of Zack's on the Roclcs restau- 
rant in Montgomery Center, mentioned 
in our Summer 2007 story about Flem- 
ingway's restaurant, is alive and well 
and living in Williston. 





The cy O' ćl/JllłlOfi Inn and Restaurant 

• i^BULOUS ,‘^OD AND i§fjXURIOUS C^COMMODATIONS 
IN 5^STORICCMjMCHESTER COLLAGE 


17-39 West Road Manchester Village 
ph 802.362.2568 fax 802.362.2586 

WWW.RELUCTANTPANTHER.COM 


The Vermont Country Storę* 

Purveyors of the Practical & Hard-To-Find 

Downright Vermont! 


EXPERIENCE THE VERM0NT COUNTRY STORĘ 


WESTON - RT100 

802-824-3184 

Open daily, 9-5:30 

THE BR.YANT HOUSE 

RESTAURANT 
at The Yermont Country Storę 

Route 100, Weston 
802-824-6287 

Open for lunch daily, 11-3:30 
Open for supper Fri. & Sat., 3:30-8 

ROCKINGHAM - RT 103 

802-463-2224 

Open daily, 9-5:30 


The Orton Family Business Since 1946 


vermontcountrystore.com 
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Visit us at the Site: From the Bridge in downtown 
Middlebury go to route 7 South, at 3rd light take a right on 
Middle Road North. Drive to the end of the road 
and hear right up the hill to The Lodge at Otter Creek. 


The next generation in adult living 


Home Room 


ićr 
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Introducing the Lodge at Otter Creek 


Now you can come home to 
Middlebury, Vermont at the Lodge 
at Otter Creek, where you'11 
discover the next generation in 
adult living. Scheduled to open in 
the summer of 2008, the Lodge at 
Otter Creek offers a milieu of rental 
options ranging from spacious 
cottages, town homes, apartments 


and a variety of floor plans to suit your every need. 

Nestled on 36 acres of land within minutes of Middlebury 
College, surrounded by sprawling fields, majestic mountains, 
walking trails, apple orchards and panoramie views, the 
Lodge offers a uniąue blend of security, elegance and beauty 
that redefines adult living. Ali the culture, the artistic 
vibrancy and timeless beauty of Middlebury and Addison 
County are just waiting for you at the Lodge at Otter Creek. 


350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 

17 lnrlrvoofr\ffoi*r*i*ooh p/myi 


Please give David Hilliard a cali at 802-388-1220 
with inąuiries or to Schedule a site tour. 

Now Accepting Reseryations 


Ownećl and operated by Butlrock Corp., 
and affiliated with Shelburne Bay Senior Living Comnuinity. 


THE LODGE 


at OTTER CREEK 




















F our sugar maple 
trees have presided 
over this place. For 
decades, for generations, 
they have stood beside 
the road in front of the 
house, rearing a lofty col- 
onnade above the ap- 
proaches to the property. 

They're very considerable 
trees, 100 feet tali and 
four feet through their 
massive bases. 

Trees that size don't 
appear to age. Over the 
30 years of our residence, 
the big old maples before 
our place didn't seem to 
have grown much bigger. 

They never changed. I 
thought they never would. 

I was wrong. The old 
trees got older. They 
didn't seem to, hut they 
did. You learn about them 
what you learn about so 
many things that are per- 
manent. You learn they 
aren't. 

How old were our ma¬ 
ples? I reckoned a bit over 
100 years. I didn't come to 
that number by scientific 
observation. An arborist 
would have bored one of 
their trunks with a core 
cutter and counted the annual rings. I 
wasn't set up for that. I based my esti- 
mate of the big trees' age on a lcind of 
rough historical deduction. The trees 
weren't remnants of an original forest; 
they had been planted. Their uniform 
placement in a row beside the road, and 
the regular intervals between them, 
suggested that much. And then, some- 
where I had read that Vermonters 
planted trees to observe the centennial 
of United States. I guessed that our 
maples were part of that celebration and 
had been put in as saplings in 1876. But 
I figured I'd never know for surę because 
I'd never have access to their interiors 
and their annual growth rings. 

Then the maples began coming 
down. 

The first one fell out of the middle of 


M y V e r m o n t 

FOUR 

Maples 

By Castle Freeman Jr. 


the row late on a perfectly 
dreadful night in Febru- 
ary, in a gale of wind and 
freezing rain. The top two 
thirds of the tree snapped 
clean off with a sound lilce 
the world's loudest rifle 
shot and landed in the 
road with an impact that 
madę the nearby house 
jump lilce a startled cat. 

Members of the town 
fire department and road 
crew turned out on an 
emergency cali to elear 
the huge treetop from the 
road. As they were finish- 
ing up, the road foreman 
and I stood together and 
regarded the jagged 30-foot 
stump that remained. 

"I was just getting ready 
to go to bed," I told him. 

"I was already in bed," 
said the foreman. The tree 
had gone down around 
midnight. 

"It came down hard," I 
said. "The whole house 
shoolc." 

| "Be glad you weren't 
i! under it," said the fore- 
t man. 

i "I am glad." 

The foreman loolced up 
at the overhanging tops of 
the remaining maples. "These are old 
trees," he said. "Truth is, they ought to 
all be talcen down." 

"Oh, no," I said. 

"Not tonight," said the foreman. 

• 

Over the next few months, especially 
as spring arrived and the trees put on 
their leaves, I saw that the foreman 
hadn't been far wrong: All our big ma¬ 
ples were showing their age. Whether it 
was because they were nearing the end 
of their lifespan or because they grew 
in unhealthy conditions so near the 
road, or for some other reason, two of 
the remaining trees showed a good deal 
of dead and dying wood, and the third 
loolced to be mostly defunct. 

Perhaps the failing of our maples 
hadn't been obvious to me earlier be- 
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The renoration of The Howe Scalę Błock located in do wntown Brandon , 
Vermont has contńhuted to the restoration of o nr ho me town. The 
McKernon Group is proud to have heen a part of this amhitious plan to 
give Brandon a new look. This building houses Cafe Prorence , a fine 
french restaurant. 



To Completion 


Building in the center of a town inro/res morę than design i ni* an individual 
structure. U must compliment, blend , yet have its own cha ruder. !t musi 
be rersa/ile and fundiona! for a seledion of businesses. We chose to recyc/e 
and usc q uality materia/s that will be around for the years to come. 

Design-Build Firm 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we bring together design 
and construction, taking; your project from concept to completion* 

Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www. mckernongroup.com 


cause, even as their own lives dwindled, ■ 
they remained the hosts of a constant r 
and intense activity. In their tops gray Jfl 
sąuirrels, the most fearless and skilled ca 
of aerialists, leapt and swung from '• 
branch to branch, and a little lower their r- 
smaller red cousins raced up and down 
and around and around the trees in * 
their jerky, obsessive evolutions. Flick- 
ers and the little downy woodpeckers 
banged on the dead stubs from sunrise 
to sunset, and nuthatches, warblers, re 
flycatchers, jays and a dozen other birds . 
were busy among the maples' thinning >: 
crowns. At the end of summer the cica- ai 
das, invisible in the canopy, set up their 
endless cracked chorale. It was a para- ; 
dox that the setting of so much life ć 
should be gradually fading away. 

Fading it was, however, to be surę. 
Once I became aware of the decline of 
our old maples, I began to see evidence : 
of it everywhere. The tree at the north : 
end of the row was a little bigger than i 
the others. It was, I saw, far gone. Only : 
two or three clusters of green leaves i 
waved forlornly from the topmost 
branches. One day in the spring of the i 
year after the first mapie had fallen, a 
big dead branch came off the end tree 
and hit the driveway, missing a car by a 
couple of feet. That, at last, was enough 
for me. I decided to remove the tree. 

Doing that turned out to be morę of a 
project than I had expected. In taking 
down a tree of that size and condition, 
you don't simply pick a nice day and 
buzz away at it with your chainsaw until 
it topples — not if you wish to meet your 
grandchildren, you don't. Rather, you 
bring in a pro. The ąuestion is, whose 
pro? Who gets the bill? I preferred that 
the bill for removing our dead mapie go 
to somebody besides me ; especially after 
seeing a quote for the job from a tree j 
service that seemed to believe our spec- 
imen was madę of gold. 

Would the town remove the tree? I 
This proved to be a ąuestion for a public I 
servant whom I hadn't done business I 
with before: the town tree warden. 

That officer came to inspect the tree I 
and consider our case. He couldn't have I 
been morę helpful. He advised me that I 
there were two ąuestions deciding the I 
fate of our old mapie. Was it really dead? I 
Was its position beside the road within I 
the public right of way? On the first I 
point he didn't hesitate. He pronounced I 
our big mapie dead. On the second point, I 
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the tree warden measured the distance 
from the middle of the road to the tree 
and allowed that, though it was a close 
cali, he could stretch a point for us. He 
would advise the town fathers to autho- 
rize the removal of our tree. 

So far, so good. The warden and I 
seemed to be hitting it off. He knew his 
stuff. On old trees he was fuli of Infor¬ 
mation. I asked him how old he thought 
our mapie was. Hard to say, the warden 
replied, but in Vermont terms, not an- 
cient. He knew of a sugar mapie in Dor- 
set that was morę than 300 years old and 
another in Guilford not much younger. 
Our tree was old, but probably not in that 
league. We'd know for surę when it was 
down and we could examine the annual 
rings in the cut-off trunlc. 

• 

On the morning the town's crew ar- 
rived to take down our old tree, I en- 
gaged a seat early, anticipating an 
all-day spectacle with several hands, 
plenty of rolling stoclc, perhaps a crane. 
In the event, the force that showed up 
was two men, a lot of ropę and a buclcet 
loader. One of the men climbed two 
thirds of the way up the tree, among the 
main branches, rigged his ropes and 
began cutting the branches, lowering 
the bigger ones by ropę to the road, 
where the other man received them, 
moved the heavier sections with the 
loader and directed the sparse traffic 
around the action. 

The whole business toolc three quar- 
ters of an hour. I was left with a certain 
amount of debris, about a half-cord of 
pretty good firewood, several piles of 
sawdust and a sense of anticlimax. I was 
also left with a nice, level, neatly 
trimmed stump about as big around as a 
poker table and a couple of feet high. The 
stump looked like somebody ought to 
climb up onto it and deliver a speech. 

With the tree gone, its true age could 
be determined. Counting the annual 
growth rings in that big stump, however, 
wasn't easy. The stump wasn't perfectly 
round. Its perimeter described bulges 
and indentations, like the capes and bays 
on the map of an island. Growth rings 
were well defined in some areas, hard to 
make out in others. And the center of 
the stump was rotten, partly hollow and 
without rings. Nevertheless, I was able 
to distinguish, outside the hollow center, 
about 175 annual rings. Allowing for the 
size of the center of the tree, I figured the 




The soothing softness of Canus: 

Feeling is Believing! 

For you...for yourfamily... Canus Vermont offers the rntural moistuńzing 
properties offresh Goats Milk in a complete linę ofsoaps, btions, 
body butter, lip balm... and morę. Without harsh Chemicals! 

No wonder dermatobgists often recommend Goats Milk products 
to reliere even severe dry skin conditions. 

www.canusgoatsmilk.com or 866 496-2527 
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Vermont in its natural State for miles and miles 
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Spacious second home living. A Bear Path slopeside townhome 
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value in ski countiy today. Your home in the Northeast Kingdom 
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MY YERMONT 


mapie was 190 years old. 

That was far older than I had thought. 
Our mapie was no centennial tree, after 
all. When its life began, Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson and John Adams were alive and 
kicking, Abe Lincoln and Robert E. Lee 
were schoolboys and the president was 
James Madison. Vermont had been a 
State for less than than 20 years. In this 
town some of the older residents were 
the same men and women who had 
settled the land before the American 
Revolution, when it was wilderness. 

I found that the tree's age madę itself 
intelligible to me most vividly in that 
same way — as an index to history, a 
kind of telescope through which to 
view past generations, seeming to bring 
them close. 

Not only past generations of the great 
and famous. We have on the wali of our 
front room a portrait of one of my wife's 
ancestors. It shows a fair-skinned gent in 
his 30s, clean-shaven but with long side- 
burns, and having a somewhat skeptical 
gazę. He is dressed in a dark coat with a 
high collar. His name was Gray, and he 
is my wife's great-great-grandfather, a 
Rhode Island man who was born in 1787. 
I lcnow essentially nothing about him, 
but at the time he sat for his portrait, he 
might have helped plant the mapie 
whose finał passing away his great-great- 
granddaughter's woolgathering husband 
recently witnessed. 

What would he have said about the 45 
minutes needed to take the tree down, 
about the chainsaws, loaders and other 
eąuipment that madę the job so short? 
It's a commonplace to observe how dif- 
ferent the world we live in is from Mr. 
Gray's. But those two worlds meet in 
this tree, which was part of both of 
them. Perhaps Mr. Gray in his time had 
occasion to reflect on the passing of a 
sugar mapie of an age comparable to 
ours. That tree would have been planted 
in the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

We put our tape on these old trees, we 
count their growth rings and we an- 
nounce their age. We measure them — 
and they measure us. They foreshorten 
human time. Finally, it's a young na- 
tion, it's a young world, so much of 
whose history can be encompassed in 
the life of a single tree growing beside 
an obscure country road. # 


Castle Freeman Jr. lives in the Southern 
Yermont town of Newfane. 
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Share the tastes of Vermont. 
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The Last 

HURRAH 

By Marialisa Calta 

A UTUMN IS ALL ABOUT THE 

last hurrah — the finał 
spate (if we're lucky) of 
warm weather, the last of the har- 
vest from gardens and farms, the 
flurry of activity (stacking wood, 
making piekłeś, sealing Windows) 


before winter sets in. 


£ 


fi 


Let’s go to the 





FAIR 

As far as say-goodbye-to-summer cel 
ebrations go, fairs are tops. At Vermont'd } 
agricultural fairs, the 4-H'ers get to 
show off their heifers and the rest of us « 
get to ogle humungous pumpkins and 
zucchini, towering sunflowers and 
prizewinning baked goods, mapie prod 
ucts, eggs and honey. It's enough to 
make a body hungry. 

"People go to the fair to eat," says 
Marla Calico of the International As 
sociation of Fairs and Expositions in 
Springfield, Missouri. "And, by and 
large, they are not looking for health 
food." Hence the popularity of deep- 
fried-you-name-it-on-a-stick: piekłeś, I 
macaroni and cheese, candy bars, 4 
Twinkies, meatballs, Tater Tots, even 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. 
Here in Vermont, says Alan Howe, who 
engages the food concessions for the { 
Tunbridge World's Fair, the fair-going 
populace has yet to embrace many of 
the fried novelties (like Twinkies), but 
corn dogs, deep-fried battered onions, 
fried dough and good old-fashioned 
French fries still have avid fans. Ver- 
monters also like their sausage sand¬ 
wiches, roasted corn on the cob and 
barbecue, a relative and popular new- 
comer to the fair scene here. Other 
trends in fair food? Ethnic goodies 
(Szechwan noodles, samosas) and cof- 
fee-bar drinks (iced cappuccino, chai). 

♦ Champlain Valley Fair, August 25- 
September 3, Essex Junction. The big- 
gest of them all, drawing nearly 300,000 
yisitors over its 10-day run, most of 
whom make a beeline for vendors like 
Mr. Sausage or Mrs. Steak. The dairy 
bar sponsored by the Chittenden County 
Dairy Promotion Board always does a 
brisk business. And the deservedly fa- 
mous Al's French Fries of South Burl¬ 
ington has several outlets on the 
fairgrounds. 

Last year saw the introduction of the I 
"lunch ticket": Walk in at noon and I 
leave before 2 p.m. and you get the price I 
of admission refunded, although park- I 
ing fees still apply. (802-878-5545, www. I 
cvfair.com) 

♦ Vermont State Fair, August 31- 
September 9, Rutland. The "America's 
Best Eats" page of the foodie Web site 
epicurious.com, names this as one of 
the top 10 fairs in the country, singling 
out Vermont cheddar and "products 
that highlight the state's mapie syrup 

















growth of large-scale commercial 
orchards growing apples for ship- 
ping, but not cider; several seasons 
of freakish, orchard-destroying 
weather; and the burgeoning Tem- 
perance movement, which eąuated 
relatively low-alcohol hard cider 
with, Watson writes, ''demon rum." 
Slowly, however, interest in cider, 
particularly in finely crafted hard 
cider, appears to be growing again 
in both the U.S. and Europę. 

Vermont has morę than a dozen 
cider mills, says the State Agricul- 
ture Agency's Steven Justis, and 
probably as many smaller mills. 
Thus, follcs might certainly buy 
cider from one of New England's 
largest producers, Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili in Waterbury Center 
(802-244-8771, 800-327-7537, www. 
coldhollow.com), which produces 
the non-alcoholic, pasteurized cider 
(or "sweet cider") sold everywhere from 
the mili itself to mom-and-pop Stores to 
huge supermarket chains. Or they might 
visit a tiny producer like Terry Bradshaw 
of Lost Meadow Orchard and Cider Mili 
in Calais (www.lostmeadowvt.com), 
who makes traditional "orchard-crafted" 
hard cider for the consumption of his 
friends and family. Of the commercial 
producers of hard cider, Bradshaw, a seri- 
ous student of the beverage, names as 
"the real deal" Flag Hill Farm in Vershire 
(802-685-7724, www.flaghillfarm.com), 
makers of sparkling and still "cyder," 
and North River Winery in Jacksonville 
(802-368-7557, 800-585-7779, www. 
northriverwinery.com), makers of Met- 
calfe's Hard Cider. 


Give Thanks for 

PIE 

In her cookbook Yankee Hill Coun¬ 
try Cooking (Stephen Green Press, 
1963) author Beatrice Vaughan of East 
Thetford wrote that in her grandmoth- 
er's day, "a week's supply of pies was 
usually madę on Saturday and stored 
on a high shelf in the back pantry." 
Who lcnows how many that might be, 
but a conscientious farmwife with hus- 
band, children and perhaps hired help 
to feed might be presumed to have been 
busy with her rolling pin. Adjust for the 
fact that pie for breakfast was a farm 
tradition and you can assume that pie 
was considered a staple. Today, of course, 
we loolc at pie as a treat. In the "it's- 
hard-work-but-someone^-got-to-do-it" 
spirit, we've found some of the state’s 
best bakers. Most have the usual 
Thanksgiving pies — apple, pumpkin, 
pecan and mincemeat — plus berry pies 
(often seasonal), cream pies and others. 
We've tried to point out specialties wor- 
thy of notę; order early! 

♦ Amy's Bakery Arts Cafe, 113 Main 
Street, Brattleboro. Amy's might be 
morę renowned for its calces, but don't 
overlook the pies! For a change, try the 
pumpkin whoopie pies. (802-251-1071) 

♦ Grandma Miller's Pies and Pastries, 
South Londonderry. Grandma Dorothy 
Miller's Iowa farmwife baking prowess 
has been passed down in her family to 
grandson David Nunnikhoven, who 
runs this bakery with his wife, Lynne. 
(802-824-4032, www.cohoinn.com) 


bounty," including maple-flavored cot- 
ton candy and doughnuts. 

♦ Tunbridge World's Fair, September 
13-16. Anyone who has polished off a 
rack of ribs from Superchef BBQ knows 
that good 'cue has come north. Look for 
the big black smoker with the steer 
skuli on one end. Or try to get a serving 
of Vermont BBQ's slow-smoked pulled 
pork; last year pitmeister Pauline 
Poulin of Braintree sold out early. Head 
up to the building run by the Orange 
County Sugar Makers for some mapie 
cotton candy or detour to Brookfield 
resident Doreen Salls' stand, where she 
sells local corn, roasted over a charcoal 
fire and slathered with Cabot butter. 

The fair also has its own cookbook, 
Floral Hall Recipes, containing nearly 
150 recipes from past prizewinners, fair 
volunteers and community members. 
(802-889-5555, www.tunbridgefair.com) 

Cider Rules 

By 1775, one out of every 10 farms in 
New England operated its own cider mili, 
writes Ben Watson in Cider, Hard and 
Sweet . Unable to grow hops and wheat 
for beer and ale, and finding the cost of 
importing such potables from England 
too steep, early settlers tried brewing 
from pumpkins, mapie sap, corn and 
molasses. No dice. Apples, however, 
thrived in the new world, and hard cider 
became the drink of choice. In 1767, re- 
ports Watson, per capita consumption in 
Massachusetts reached 35 gallons. 

But the cider culture waned for a vari- 
ety of reasons: urban migration, the 
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RELIEF FOR 
DRY PATCHES. 


Long a staple on the farm, the 
little green can is also at home 
in the garden. For soothing 
roughed up hands, chapped 
f and chafed skin, and cuts and 
' scrapes, dig for the Bag Balm®- 
the dme-tested solution. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 145, DEPT. VL07, LYNDONVILLE, VT 05851/TEL. 802-626-36 1 O/WWW.BAGBALM.COM 
WEST OF ROCKIES: SMITH SALES SERVICE, 16372 S. W. 72ND ST., PORTLAND, OR 97223 


64 Main Street, Bradford, Vermont | 802.222.5300 
Mon.-Fri. 10am-6pm, Sat. 10am-5pm 


natural hardwood furniture from vermont 


♦ Mendon Mountain Orchards, Men- ■ 
don. Legend has it that Calvin Coolidge | 
used to stop by. Apple pie is the biggest £ 
seller, but don't miss the mapie walnut | 
pie and the apple turnovers. (802-775- I 
5477, www.mendonorchards.com) 

♦ Delicate Decadence, Barre. The choc- 
olate vegan pie (no animal shortening) 
has become unexpectedly popular,- the 
mapie cream pie also flies off the 
shelves. (802-479-7948) 

♦ Gesine Confectionary & Gourmet f : 
Market, Montpelier. This bakery won 
the hearts of Montpelierites with stellar 
coffee and macaroons, but the pies are 
superb. Caramel apple and cranberry 
strudel are Thanksgiving specials. (802- 
224-9930, www.gesine.com) 

♦ Connie's Kitchen, Center Road, Hard- j 
wiek. Traditionalists who typically use 
lard and butter in their crust, Connie 
Kapusta and daughter Terry Coolbeth 
also make their mincemeat pies with i 
beef; hence the truth behind their sign: 
"Specializing in old-fashioned baking." 

At holidays, follcs also linę up for their 
dinner rolls. (802-472-6607) 

♦ Shelburne Orchards, Shelburne. Apple 
only, if you're lucky (last year, they i 
were out of pie by Halloween). (802-985- 
2753, www.shelburneorchards.com) | 

♦ The Parker Pie Co., West Glover. This I 
tiny eatery at the back of the generał 
storę is known for its pizza, but the 
dessert pie offerings are top of the linę. 
(802-525-3366, www.parkerpie.com) 

♦ Mirabelles, Burlington. Among the j 
pie offerings at this popular bakery/cafe 
are (meatless) mincemeat pie, from an 
old English recipe handed down by co- 
owner Alison Lane's grandmother, and 1 
the bourbon pecan pie recipe used by 
her mom when the family lived in 
Southern climes. (www.mirabellescafe. 
com, 802-658-3074) 

♦ Allenholm Farm, South Hero. You've 
missed "Papa Ray's" famous cherry and 
raspberry pies (seasonal specialties), but 
hang on for apple and pumpkin, both 
madę with fruit grown on the farm. 
(802-372-5566, www.allenholm.com) 

♦ Cinta's Bakę Shop, Derby. This home- 

style bakery deserves a morę prominent 
location than the corner of a gift shop 
on Route 5. But from her corner, Jacinta 
Ahrens bakes up fragrant pies with 
flaky crusts. (802-766-5080) * 
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Syndicated food writer Maiialisa Calta 
lives in Calais. 
























A Fetching 
Good Time for Ali 


By Melanie Menagh 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


W HEN YOU CREST THE LAST HILL 

in Addison on a magnificent 
October morning, the Cham- 
plain Valley sprawls out to the lalce 
and the Adirondacks beyond, a mag¬ 
nificent panorama. No wonder thou- 
sands of snów geese stop here during 
the flight from their summer ąuarters 
on Baffin Bay in northern Canada to 
their winter stomping grounds on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Twenty thousand of these remarkable 
aviators alight at Dead Creek on their 
migratory trele, one of the few places 
they gather in the Northeast. Addison 
County's shallow freshwater marshes, 
grass and grain fields are the snów 
goose's habitat of choice. From afar, the 
birds form a continuous solid white 
band that slices across the still-green 


fields. Suddenly, something agitates the 
flocie and a group of 50 talce flight, starlc 
against the stand of flaming maples, 
their yawping honlcs carried on the 
breeze. "It's a spectacle," agrees Heidi 
Rich, a bird enthusiast from Lowell. 
"To see so many birds congregating to- 
gether. To see them coming in the eve- 
ning, jockeying for position, the light 
just glitters off their wings." 

Goose gazing is one of many 
autumn activities on Wildlife 
Day, an annual event spon- 
sored by the Dead Creek 
Wildlife Management Area. 

You can also go eyeball to I 
eyeball with a great horned ' 
owi. Trele through a clay- j 
plain forest — the most spe-1 
cies-rich woodlands in 


D 


a y 


Vermont. Try some target shooting with 
members of the Northeast Kingdom 
Sleeet Club. Get a pre-season retrieving 
tune-up with your dog. Build a bluebird 
box. Carve a decoy. Tie a fly. 

You can also get lost in the woods 
with naturalist Barb Otsulea of the 
Otter Creek Audubon Society. She ex- 
plains the clay-plain forest ecology, 
pointing out the diverse denizens from 
the ground layer through the canopy, 
and offers tips on identifying white and 
red oales, sugar mapie, beech, basswood, 
aspen, shag-barle hicleory, cherry, ash. 
Even the fallen trees ( // tip-ups ,/ in the 
trade) proyide specific habitat with their 
upstanding root systems and mini wet- 
lands in the holes where the roots used 
to live. She shovels up a patch of clayey 
earth that dries grey, sticley, shiny as 
she worles it with her palm. 

Next stop is the Owls of Vermont 
demonstration. Docent Margaret 
Gillespie brings forth living, hooting 
examples of barred, screech, saw-whet 
and great horned owls. The saw-whet (so 
named for its cali, reminiscent of a saw 
blade being sharpened) perches precipi- 
tously on Gillespie's leather-protected 
fist. The sight of this tiny, four-ounce 
creature evolees a sigh of delight from 
the crowd. The owl's throat throbs in 
the heat of the Indian summer morning, 
its lethargic, just-awalee blinie empha- 
sizes its oversized eyes. 

The 48 eyes of the two dozen specta- 
tors widen as they meet the noble, 
fiercely clawed great horned owi. This 
fellow could down a diminutive saw- 
whet as an hors d'oeuvre. Its head 
switches from side to side, letting out 
an occasional shrill "Heeenh!" Its four- 
foot wingspan has fringe on the leading- 
edge feathers that muffles wind and 
accounts for the nocturnal predator's 
soundless flight. Gillespie offers a bali 



HOM 2 GO 


Dead Creek Wildlife Day is October 6 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Dead Creek 
Wildlife Management Area head- 
quarters on Route 17 in Addison. 

For information: (802) 241-3700, 
www.vtflshandwildlife.com. 
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Keep Vermont’s Waters Pest-Free 

Vermont's lakes, ponds, and streams are threatened by the spread of 
Aquatic Invasive Species (AIS) like zebra mussels, eurasion watermilfoil, 
rusty crayfish and water chestnuts. These pests - 

• hamper water recreation 

• threaten native species and ecosystems 

• cost thousands of dollars annually in control and 
prevention 

STICKITTO AQUATIC PESTS! 

A $10 purchase of our Aquatic Invasive Species (AIS) sticker supports 
local control and prevention efforts and provides you with a FREE day 
pass to enjoy any Vermont State park. 

Get your sticker and free day pass at o \ vr 

www.VTWaterQuality.org. ^^''^YfclRMONT 


of meat; the owl's mouth opens wide 
enough to eat a mouse whole. Its up- 
standing, outstanding horns and golden 
eyes give the great horned a look of 
preternatural alertness, ready to swoop 
in for the silent ki 11. 

In a nearby pond, retrievers Scarlet 
and Sagę demonstrate how they chase 
down birds. Expert handler Jay Best 
launches a bumper, a sąuishy birdlike 
baton, out across the water. Scarlet sits 
at the alert, quivering with excitement, 
but waits until Best gives the signal. 
Then the dog launches into the water, 
paddling furiously to her mark. She 
brings it bacie to Best as Sagę tries to 
steal it. 

Spectators have a chance to direct the 
dogs. Sagę is called to heel. The bumper 
flies. "Retrieve," comes the command. 
The dog doesn't move. "Sagę, retrieve," 
the amateur adjusts the order, and Sagę 
is off like a shot, talcing a flying leap 
into the void, head held high so she can 
keep the floating bumper in her sights. 
She returns: "Heel, Sagę. Give." She 
drops her ąuarry reluctantly and shakes 
her sleek, wet golden frame, her taił 
sending a spume of spray in a rainbow 
behind her. 

Sagę and Scarlet aren't the only dogs 
put through their paces. Dead Creek 
also offers a tune-up service for other 
hunting dogs. Owners bring their ca- 
nine partners along and owner and dog 
get some on-the-ground practice of spe- 
cial skills like flushing and retrieving 
birds. The dogs seem to enjoy it as much 
as their masters. 

Across the road, Bradley Carleton 
and crew from Champlain Valley 
Guide Service demonstrate layout 
blinds. These hunters' hideouts look 
like the shoes of the Jolly Green Giant, 
colored in camo and covered with 
straw. Climbing into one is akin to 
getting into a sleeping bag: You settle 
in and zip up after. Inside is a seat set 
at a 30-degree angle so you can sit up 
comfortably, watch for wildfowl over- 
head and practice your bird calls in a 
cozy, toasty cocoon. Junior hunters 
take turns popping up out of their 
blinds, shooting with cameras or pre- 
tend rifles, firing off rounds of buckshot 
or photos. 

Novices can practice on the real 
thing with a mini rifle rangę set up in 
the back of a van sponsored by UVM 
and 4-H. Paul Muzzey from Rocking- 
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ham and Dale Donaghy from Lyndon- 
ville, an instructor from the Northeast 
Kingdom Skeet Club in Burkę, help 
Wadę, 7, try out the pellet gun. The two 
seem to possess infinite patience for 
the little shooters. 

"Put your safety glasses on," advises 
Muzzey. Wadę climbs onto a bluebird 
box that he just built in a nearby tent 
to get a little morę elevation. "Have you 
ever shot before?" Wadę hasn't. "Do you 
wanna shoot a rifle or a pistol?" Wadę 
chooses his weapon, a pistol, and 
Massey clues him in on proper sighting 
techniąue. Wadę fires off a few rounds, 
a nice beginning, Muzzey and Donaghy 
agree. "We see a lot of young people," 
says Muzzey. "We have them get their 
first chance to shoot," says Donaghy. 
"It's a good feeling." 

Anglers also get their due at Wildlife 
Day with fly-tying and casting demos. 
"Get your arm like a backward L. That's 
the roli cast. That's what I'm tallcing 
about," says naturalist Alan Jeandell, 
who began fishing with a house fly as 
bait. "There's your first cast. Nice job, 
you got a cattail," Jeandell says encour- 
agingly to Brianna, 5. 

"What happens if we catch a fish?" 
Brianna asks. "Who gets it? You?" 

"I thinlc I would probably take a pic- 
ture and put it back," Jeandell advises 
as he helps another aspiring angler. 
"Gimme morę flick." Josh, 11, obliges, 
sending the linę in a graceful arc across 
the pond. "Great. You should start to fly 
fish because you are a natural," says 
Jeandell. "A little morę oomph," he tells 
Max, 9. "Use your wrist. Perfect. Per- 
fect. I'm loving this. You rock. Gimme 
lcnocks." Jeandell and Max bump 
knuckles in mutual admiration. 

The day flies by with lectures, dem- 
onstrations, hands-on activities bring- 
ing humans closer to dogs, fish, owls, 
frogs, salamanders and eagles. The snów 
geese, stars of the show, seem unfazed 
by their time in the limelight. Hard- 
core birders stick around for the late- 
afternoon bustle of feeding time when 
the birds tend to be most active. "Watch- 
ing how they move as a group is just 
beautiful," says Heidi Rich. "They 
move almost as one organism with a 
collective consciousness, like a school 
of fish in the sky. It's captivating." ^ 


Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. Natalie 
Stultz lives in South Burlington. 



Out of This World: 

Shaker Design Past, Present, and Futurę 

On view through October 28 

From early Shaker furniture masterpieces to contemporary Scandinavian 
design, over 200 years in the life of one of the most powerful and 
enduring American-born design aesthetics. Over 150 works on view. 

major support: Chittenden Bank and The Americana Foundation 

additional sponsors: Vermont Wood Manufacturer's Assoc., Thos. Moser, 

Shaker Workshops, The Charles Engelhard Foundation, The Oakland Foundation. 

YERMONT 


150,000 works of art, Americana, and design www.shelburnemuseum.org 
in Vermont’s Lakę Champlain Yalley. 




Mismatched with care in Vermont 

In wool or cotton for kids & adults 

To receive a catalog please cali 
tollfree 866-762-5523 

Solmate Socks 

PO Box 240 

So. Strafford, VT 05070 

see our en+ire collection: 
www.socklady.com 
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D estinations 

Going, Going ... 
(Not) Gone! 

After 50 Years, the Alburg Auction House Is 
Still the Place to Be on Saturday Night 


ByDEBORAH Straw 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


I f you're looking for a lively 
Saturday night in Alburgh, a tiny 
Lakę Champlain town on the Que- 
bec border, there aren't many choices. 
There's no theater, no bookstores, not 
even a supermarket. But if you want to 
find unexpected treasures (or a bit of 
junk), and spend as little or as much 
money as you choose, stop by the 
Alburg Auction House. 

Harland Tatro began the auction 50 
years ago and managed it until his death 
in 2006. Since then, his sons Tim and 
Ralph carry on the tradition. 

The Alburg Auction House (there's no 
"h" in the Alburg even though the town 
recently reclaimed its finał consonant) 
runs every Saturday, from 2 p.m. to 
midnight, year-round, with a couple 
weeks off in the winter. In the after- 
noon, Tim and Ralph auction off the 
most collectible and valuable things,* 
evenings may feature both old and new 
items. Cost of entry? One dollar. 

On Saturday nights, this is where the 
action is for islanders, tourists and deal- 
ers for at least 40 miles around. This is 
not a frilly auction. People don't dress 
up for the occasion. It's a hometown 
event where citizens and dealers can get 


a few bargains, see friends and enjoy 
themselves mightily. The feel is that of 
a tight, caring, if slightly competitive, 
community. 

You can even eat a light supper. Hot 
dogs, Michigans (a hot dog with meat 
sauce), bologna sandwiches, chips, Jello 
and American goulash are available at 
antiąue prices. Coffee costs 75 cents, 
with real cream. You can settle in and 
enjoy yourself for hours. 

The auction house is an old, unla- 
beled building on Lakę Street. It doesn't 
matter that there is no sign,- most of its 
patrons have been coming here for years. 
The brothers run only a smali weekly 
ad in a couple of local papers and have 
no Web site. 

On a chilly November Saturday, 
about 60 people, mostly over the age of 
50, gather inside to sit for an hour or 
four. (In the summer, crowds might be 
as big as 160.) Tim and Ralph Tatro 
know many customers by their first 
names and take time out from auction- 
eering to say hello or good-bye. Al- 
though the temperaturę outside hovers 
around 40, it's 65 or 70 inside, and the 
ornately carved theater seats are morę 
comfortable than they look. Yeteran 


The most unusual item the Tatros ever sold, says 
Tim, was “a twoTieaded off-white-colored goat, 
mounted — the entire body.” 



















auction-goers bring a box filled with 
newspapers or paper towels to wrap up 
their goodies. 

The building is filled to the rafters 
! with items for sale. Furniture lines 
three walls — some of it 100 years old 
| or older, some of it nearly new. Several 
i red barstools and a funky, matching 
| high round table are piled in a corner. 
Three or four hutches or armoires take 
up a large space. Fuli sets of beautiful 
dishes lie in boxes or on shelves. A few 
vacuum cleaners and several fishing 
rods stand against walls. Children's 
toys, tiny leather books by Emerson or 
Kipling and tea sets by Limoges await 
their turns on the auction błock. 

Tim and Ralph alternate. Ralph is the 
older, the thinner; he has the longer hair. 
He was a carpenter, tended bar and 
worked in the high school as a study hall 
proctor before joining the company fuli 


time 24 years ago. He admits to being a 
collector; beer items, especially ones 
with Budweiser insignia, top his list. 
Tim has been at it longer. He did his first 
auction at the age of 8. Because he's sur- 
rounded by hundreds of things daily, he 
doesn't do any serious collecting except 
for a few political items and beer steins. 
A black-and-white photo of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower hangs behind his desie. 

A third brother, Terry, who runs an 
Alburgh secondhand shop, This & That 
Recycling Outlet on Route 2, does the 
books. (TinTs dog, Zach, a Springer 
spaniel, was known for working the 
crowd for treats and barking if he par- 
ticularly liked an item, hut he recently 
died.) Both Tatro parents are gone, and 
the siblings, who bear a strong family 
resemblance, remain close. They have 
always lived in Alburgh. 

(Continued on page 25) 


HON 2 GO 


The Alburg Auction House is in a 
big unsigned building on Lakę Street, 
open every Saturday with two or 
three weeks off around the winter 
holidays. Admission is $1. Auctioning 
begins at 2 p.m. and ends around 
midnight. For morę information: 
(802) 796-3572. 
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DIN IN 



ODGING 

uide 



77 deluxe rooms & suites. Conference room. 
Walking distance to restaurants and downtown. 
Central to ski areas and recreational activities. 


141 West Main St. Bennington, VT 05201 
802-442-8351 • 800-335-3558 


www.VermontParadiseInn.com 



The Vermont Ipp 


1840 farmhouse on 6 acres 
16 guest rooms, some with fireplaces 
Jacuzzis, family suites, gamę room 
Hot tub & fitness center 
AAA, 3 Diamond Award 
Fine dining open to the public 



KILLINGTON • VERM0NT 
802.775.0708 • 800.541.7795 
www.vermontinn.com 


J 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Inn. Footsteps from the heart of 
Bennington and surrounded by 8 acres of 
beautifully landscaped gardens including 
heated outdoor pool, tennis, fitness room, 
guest laundry, conference room and our 
Bean & Leaf Cafe. We offer guests private 
balconies, patios, Whirlpool baths, saunas, 
suites and studios. Family-owned and oper- 
ated for over 35 years. 141 W. Main St., 
Bennington, VT 05201, (802) 442-8351, 
(800) 335-3558, 

www.VermontParadiseInn.com. 

BROWNSVILLE 

Ascutney Mountain Resort. For a memora- 
ble getaway. Standard rooms, luxury suites 
with fireplace, and condos with fuli kitchen. 
Fitness center, Olympic size indoor/outdoor 
pools, sauna and Jacuzzi. Dining options. Hik- 
ing, mountain biking, horseback riding, golf- 
ing. Near Woodstock, Quechee and Hanover 
with interesting shops, restaurants, museums, 
covered bridges, and unique Vermont attrac- 
tions. 6 miles off 1-91. Route 44, Brownsville, 
Vermont 05037, (800) 243-0011, 
www.ascutney.com. 

(See our ad on page 83.) 


SOUTHERN YERMONT: 


Perfecting the art of person al sernice sińce 1801. 



Historie inn with 46 rooms and suites 
Award-winning dining 

800-843-1801 www.old-tavern.com 

The Old Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, VERMONT 
92 MAIN STREET, GRAFION, VT 05146 
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Jamaica, Yermont 


A Southern yermont Country Inn 


Luxuńous LocCpjing 
AwarcCM^inninpj Dining 
He CaxecC Atm osj)h e re 


800-532-9399 

www. t hreemountaininn.com slLlcl t 
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GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, 
this historie inn has been providing visitors 
with timeless elegance and the finest com- 
forts and amenities in a beautiful Vermont 
setting. The inn offers 46 individually 
appointed rooms, including seven suites and 
guest homes. The award-winning restaurant 
features inspired American cuisine. Member 
of Smali Luxury Hotels. 92 Main Street, P.O. 
Box 9, Grafton, VT 05146. (802) 843-1801, 
www.old-tavern.com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located in 
the Village of Jamaica, the Three Mountain 
Inn offers 15 luxurious guest rooms and a 
warm, relaxed atmosphere. Enjoy a romantic 
dinner in our AAA Four-Diamond restau¬ 
rant, relax by the massive fireplace, indulge in 
an incredible three-course breakfast, or 
explore the various outdoor possibilities; 
guaranteed to revive your senses. Vermont 
Rte. 30, Jamaica, VT, (800) 532-9399, 
www.ThreeMountainInn.com. 

MANCHESTER VILLAGE 

Reluctant Panther Inn & Restaurant. Man¬ 
chester^ newest luxurv inn and fine dining res¬ 
taurant. Finely appointed suites for the dis- 
criminating, romantic traveler. Amenities 
include fireplaces, hydrotherapy Whirlpool tubs, 
luxurious bedding and distinctive views. Fuli 
country breakfast included. A fresh new take on 
a country getaway! 17-39 West Road, Man¬ 
chester Village, VT 05254, (800) 822-2331, 
www.reluctantpanther.com. 

(See our ad on page 7.) 

WEST TOWNSHEND 

Windham Hill Inn. At the end of a country 
road, “.. .the kind of placeyougo whenjou want to 
retreatfrom the world.” Elegant country inn on 
160 acres in Southern Vermont with 21 luxu- 
rious guest rooms/suites. Breathtaking views, 
award-winning dining, 4-season activities. 
Seasonal packages. Smali country weddings. 
Dedicated conference center. (800) 944-4080 
or (802) 874-4080, www.windhamhill.com. 
(See our ad on page 73.) 

fsęsi _ 


, CENTRAL YERMONT: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres 
on a secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Cham- 
plain. 77 lakeside cottages, most with fire¬ 
places, and two main guest houses. Golf, 
tennis, water sports and a great children’s 
program. Open May through October. Basin 
Harbor Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Ver- 
gennes, VT 05491, (800) 622-4000, 
www.basinharbor.com. 
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DININ 


tODGING 

Suide 


KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. 

Overlooking the majestic mountains and 
pristine recreational lakę on 345 acres, a 
short drive from Killington and Rutland, 
this four-season resort offers “breathtaking 
views”, unparalleled dining and endless 
outdoor adventure including horseback 
riding, kayaks, canoes, private beach and fly- 
fishing. 33 luxurious lodge rooms and 5 
rustic cabins. Seasonal packages for families 
and couples. 195 Mountain Top Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737, (800) 445-2100, 
www.mountaintopinn.com. 

(See our ad on page 29.) 

The Vermont Inn. 1840 farmhouse on 6 
acres. 16 guest rooms, some with fireplaces, 
Jacuzzis, family suites, gamę room, hot tub 
and fitness center. AAA, 3-Diamond Award. 
Fine dining open to the public. Route 4, 
Killington, VT 05751, (802) 775-0708, 
(800) 541-7795, relax@vermontinn.com, 
www.vermontinn.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the 
inviting Middlebury Green, now an elegantly 
comfortable eleven-room inn. Private baths, 
and every other modern amenity presented 
in the charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious Continental breakfast served to 
guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering ser- 
vice in a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleas- 
ant St, Middlebury, VT 05753, 

(802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
www.InnontheGreen.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s 
premier hotel & conference center. Featur- 
ing immaculate accommodations with a high 
standard of hospitality and comfort. Our J. 
Morgan’s Steakhouse is a “must stop” for 
fresh steaks, seafood and Sunday brunch. 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 
(802) 223-5252 or (800) 274-5252, 
www.capitoIplaza.com. 

J. Morgan’s Steakhouse at the Plaża. A 
little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime rib roasted 
nightly, seafood, specialty pastas and salads. 
Casual, comfortable setting with running 
model trains. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
Sunday brunch. “A must stop on ourtńps through 
Montpelier.”— Boston, MA. (802) 223-5222, 
100 State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 


www.Vermonllife.coni 


RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. For a memorable Ver- 
mont experience, start here at the Three 
Stallion Inn, an authentic country inn over- 
looking the Green Mountains and the 
18-hole Montague Golf Course. Whether 
you come for a special event, relaxation, or 
to enjoy the outdoors, we offer you an unfor- 
gettable Vermont country experience from 
start to finish. Lower Stock Farm Road, Ran- 
dolph, VT 05060, (800) 424-5575, 

www.3stallioninn.com. 



GOLF • TENNIS • BIKING • HIKING • 1300 ACRES 



UPPITTS RESTAURANT • MORGANSPUB 



Fodor’s Editors’ Top Pick 2007 
lnnovative French Cuisine sińce 1995. 

VERGENNES, VERMONT 
802-877-3413 

www.christophesonthegreen.com 



71 So. Pleasant St. • Middlebury, VT 
InnontheGreen.com • 888-244-7512 



Have the time 
ofyour life 


Foryour family reunion, wedding, and other 
special celebrations, join us for the time of your life. 


As a family vacation destination for over 
one-hundredyears, Basin Harbor combines 
family tradition, the beauty of Lakę Champlain, 
and charming accommodations to create 
memories fora lifetime. Whetheryou and 
the kids want to enjoy a day on the lakę, 
a round of golf on our championship course, 
or a fine dining experience, we have something 
for everyone. 


for Information and reservations: 800.622.4000 

www.basinharbor.com 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakc Champlain,Ycrmont 


SAUNA • WHIRLPOOL • XC SKIING • SNOWSHOEING 
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ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm. Cows, kids, kittcns, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience the 
seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike, 
swim, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes 
excellent meals. Experience the Real Ver- 
mont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 Liberty 
Hill Rd., Rochester, VT 05767, 

(802) 767-3926, 
www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

VERGENNES 

Christophe^ on the Green. Fodor’s Editors* 
Top Pick 2006: Romantic, upscale, yet unpre- 
tentious, chef-owned French restaurant 
overlooking the Vergennes Green. Serving 
innovative French cuisine sińce 1995, Chris- 
tophe’s is a dining experience not to be 
missed. Excellent winę list; hand-ripened 
French cheeses; 6-course tasting menu. Veg- 
etarian options. Dinner, Tuesday-Saturday, 
5:30--9:30 p.m. Closed January. Open Thurs- 
day — Saturday only, November — April. 
Reservations recommended. (802) 877-3413, 
www.christophesonthegreen.com. 


NORTHERN YERMONT: 


SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Village Inn. Casually elegant 
1886 Queen Annę Victorian. Ninę rooms, 
private baths. Fuli Vermont Breakfast. Perfect 
for leisure and business travel; smali confer- 
ences, retreats and events. Go to our website 
for special events. Shelburne Museum, Shel- 
burne Farms and Vermont Teddy Bear close 
by. Airport and Burlington 10 minutes. 5347 
Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT 05482, (802) 
985-2800, (877) 808-1834, 
www.heartofthevillage.com. 


ll 

In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tub 


STOWE 

TAKE YOUR SKIS AND STOWE IT. 


1 PER NICHT BASłl) ON AWIIABIUTY. RESTKIOIONS Airt> 


Orer Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Orernight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 

On the Fil/age Green 
Williamstown , Massachusetts 01267 
413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 


5347 Shelburne Rd., Shelburne, VT 
www.heartoftheyillage.com 
877-808-1834 • 802-985-2800 
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ippeai'in<j 
on our 

( JKountaintop ! 

• European-style 
lodging & cuisine. 

• Year-round activities. 

• Spectacular mountain views. 

TfpppTbmily £pdge 

800-82d-7000 

www.trappfamily.com 


wvvw.vvilliamsinn.com 


Heart of the Village Inn 

a Victorian Bed and Breakfast 


DIN INO -,-TODG ING 

Guide 

Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 

friendly B&B 


, p • 

YACATION RESORTS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe 

Reservations: 

1-800-458-4893 
1-866-4M Y-VAC ATION 
1-866-469-8222 
www.8664myvacation.com 

CONDO RESORTS COAST TO COAST VLMAG 


1.800.828.0133 


Welcoming travelers to 
Yermont sińce 1912! 


It's time to hit the slopes, so Stowe 
away. At VRTs Mountainside Resort. 
Great condo living with kitchen, 
balcony, sauna, hot tub, indoor pool. 
Overlooking the town. Minutes from 
skiing, dining, shopping. 






























STOWE 

Blair Manor B&B and Tea Room. The 

Bed & Breakfast with elegance of an English 
country manor. Spectacular views of Mt. 
Mansfield & breathtaking sunsets, and a 
: short walk to Moss Glen Falls. Enjoy a well- 
stocked library, period English antiques & 
fine European linens furnishing the rooms. 
Award-winning three course breakfasts 
served in our dining room with views of the 
Mountain — a bit of Olde England in the 
heart of New England. 606 Randolph Road, 
Stowe, VT 05672, (802) 253-4145, 
www.blairmanor.com. 

Mountainside Resort In Stowe. Overlook- 
ing picturesque Stowe, Mountainside Resort 
.. offers 1, 2 and 3-bedroom beautifully fur- 
nished condos with kitchen, fireplace and 
balcony. Minutes from skiing, dining and 
shopping. (800) 458-4893 or (866) 469-8222, 
www.8664myvacation.com. 

Topnotch Resort and Spa. AAA-Four Dia¬ 
mond, closest resort to Mount Mansfield, 
Vermont’s tallest peak. 68 newly redecorated 
guest rooms and suites, 40 resort homes. 
New restaurant and pools in 2006. World 
class spa with over 30 treatment rooms, 120 
treatments. Sauna, steam, Jacuzzis, fitness 
i studios, indoor pool, waterfall Whirlpool. 
120 acres. On-site equestrian, carriage rides, 
biking, hiking. Award-winning tennis cen¬ 
ter. Stowe, VT, (800) 451-8686, 

(802) 253-8585, www.topnotchresort.com. 
(See our ad on page 69.) 

Trapp Family Lodge. 2,400-acre mountain 
resort in the European tradition by the fam- 
ily that inspired “The Sound of Musie.” Pro- 
viding accommodations in an Austrian-style 
Main Lodge, Guest Houses and Villas. Tal- 
ented chefs prepare European specialties for 
three restaurants, complemented by nightly 
entertainment. First-class facilities are avail- 
able for meetings and weddings. 

(800) 826-7000, www.trappfamily.com. 


ELSEWHERE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MA 

The Williams Inn. On-the-Village Green 
at the junction of U.S. Rte. 7 & MA Rte. 2. 
Old-fashioned New England hospitality at a 
college town inn featuring 125 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern with 
entertainment weekends. Sunday brunch. 
Special stay plans. Perfect stop for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, overnight or longer. Reserva- 
tions: (800 828 0133, local: (413) 458-9371, 

www.williamsinn.com. 


www.VermonlLife.com 


DESTINATIONS 

(Continued from page 21) 

Two or three strong, cheerful teenag- 
ers hołd items up for folks to see. People 
buy something, and the runners 
promptly take it to them and collect 
payment, plus tax, in cash or local 
checks only. 

The auctioneers are friendly informal 
and sometimes funny. Tim is a bit faster 
paced. As a friend notes, "His voice isn 7 t 
obnoxious. It's melodie." Ralph is morę 
laid back, not quite as fast or as insis- 
tent. He is a bit morę dramatic, sweep- 
ing his arms around grandly when he 
introduces items. Neither had formal 
lessons; they learned on the job from 
their dad. Both seem comfortable auc- 
tioneering, even if they are occasionally 
discouraged if items don 7 t bring a price 
they had hoped for. Trends change, as 
Tim notes several times during the auc- 
tion. One currently hot item is Singer 
featherweight sewing machines, espe- 
cially for ąuilters. 

On this night, no sewing machines 
appear. Beer signs and lighted advertis- 
ing eloeks go for as much as press- 
baclced chairs. One of the sets of 
Limoges does not stir much interest. 
Many items — chairs, tables, hutches, 
unblemished china, brass bookends and 
planters among them — sell for Iow 
prices. An old oxen yoke goes for under 
$10, probably to hang on a garage. 

The most unusual item the Tatros ever 
sold, says Tim, was "a two-headed off- 
white-colored goat, mounted — the entire 
body. That was about 40 years ago." 

In summer they might auction off 
tomatoes, cucumbers and green pep- 
pers from a Highgate woman 7 s garden. 
One week last October they offered 
bunches of Concord grapes. They have 
sold cars, hut never livestock. One of 
the largest sales they madę in recent 
years was a Victorian walnut corner 
cupboard: $2,200. 

The Tatro brothers obtain their goods 
two ways: People drop off items or the 
Tatros get a cali to pick up a big lot of 
stuff. In their 14-foot box van, they 
travel the roads of Vermont and upstate 
New York a couple of days a week. They 
take a commission, standard practice, 
but theirs — 20 percent if items are 
brought to them, and 30 percent when 
they do the trucking — hasn't changed 
for as long as they can remember. "A lot 
of auctions charge a buyer 7 s premium [a 
fee added to the winning bid, paid by 
the buyer to the auctioneer as part of 


the total purchase price] to the buyer, 
but we don 7 t," explains Ralph. 

If the brothers don 7 t get a sufficient 
starting bid, they put the item aside. 
"Pd rather sell than hassle, but Fm not 
obligated to give this stuff away," says 
Tim. "If you want it, Pil sell it to you. If 
you try to steal it, I won 7 t." 

Like most auctioneers, the Tatros 
don't mind malcing the crowd feel 
guilty for pitifully Iow bids, but they 
don't lay it on thiclc. Rather, they move 
on, believing they will sell the item 
another week for a better price. 

The Tatro brothers carry on the auc¬ 
tion tradition in honor of their dad and 
because they clearly enjoy it. "It's what 
we lcnow," says Tim. "It's important to 
carry on Dad 7 s tradition, what he cre- 
ated. The opportunities for rare finds 
are fewer than they were. But there are 
some rarities, so that's encouraging." 

The sense of community keeps them 
involved too. "The auctioneering is 
fun," says Ralph. "We talk with people, 
and we don 7 t have to do heavy lifting. 
Some of our customers die off. Some go 
into the business and find it 7 s not so 
easy. Some people 7 s houses get so fuli, 
they don't come anymore. You see faces 
come and go." 

Bunny Beard of Burlington, former 
owner of Trader 7 s Way in St. Albans Bay, 
has been coming or going to Tatros 7 
auctions for 15 years. She especially 
loved Harland and his wife, Elsie, a 
schoolteacher, and bought many things 
for her shop. 

Beard says that the fali season offers 
the softest prices because dealers are 
closing up their shops, and others are 
closing down their summer homes and 
camps. "The auction is loaded to the 
gills in the fali," she says. Spring often 
brings the highest prices because the 
Tatros don't have as many things, and 
everyone is buying for the upcoming 
season. Among the finds Beard has 
purchased at Tatros 7 auctions are dia- 
monds, a valuable Heisey lamp, fur 
coats and vintage jewelry. 

"I always wanted a front row seat," 
said Beard, "but I didn 7 t always get one. 
It was a great social occasion, and I 
madę friends that have lasted a lifetime. 
It is the entertainment for the week for 
so many people." ^ 


Deborah Straw lives in Burlington. Nata¬ 
lie Stultz lives in South Burlington. 
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Memories Madę Here. 

Year After Year. 

Nestled in Vermont’s Green Mountains. one resort 

community lures families back again and again to ski beautifully 
groomed slopes, to play championship golf courses, to hike 
mountain trails, and to enjoy the glories of a Vermont autnmn. 

Jackson Gore brings you right to the heart of Okemo — the 
prime position in the most intimate base village in North 
America. Located right next to the lifts, next to The Spring 
House fitness and aquatic center, and The Ice House, an 
open-air skating rink offering tennis and basketball in the 
summer, your residence will place you front and center at 
a world-class ski and summer resort with the year-round 
activity of the Okemo Valley below. 

Visit our Sales Center under the Stone Arches at the Jackson 
Gore Inn. 

i 

ackson Gore 


[-877-952-2576Toll Erce II (802) 228-1859 II jacksongorc.okcmo.com 






Its Easy Being Green! 


Northern 


800.576.0557 • ivivw.northerndesign.com 

PO Box 47 y Hudson Falls, NY12839 


DESIGN &C BuILDING ASSOCIATES, LTD Featuring Auralast, the worry-free wood by TELB^WEN. 

\3 WINDOWS & DOORS 


Trust your green home to 
Northern Design — 
extraordinary designs - 
unmatched craftsmanship. 


Youre ready to custom design 
the home of your dreams, 
while being environmentally 
conscious. Yes - you can have both. From cottage to colonial or 
somewhere between, our panelized building systems use environ- 
mentally friendly materials, advanced building techniques with less 
waste, and greater energy efficiency than traditional construction. 


How gi'een do you want your home to be? 

Cali Northern Design today to see how your dream home 
can be a green home. 






























































Al a d e i n V e r m o n t 

Umboring Boardrooms 



WallGoldfinger president John Wall and one of the Northfield company's stunning cor- 
porate office tables. Below, one of the intricate inlays. 


WallGoldfinger Brings 
High-Tech Beauty to 
Corporate America 

By Melanie Menagh 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


A t THE TOP OF THE ENTRY STAIRS AT 

WallGoldfinger, samples hang 
from the wali, tabletops that are 
as much lilce works of art as of com- 
merce: octagons, rectangles, circles 
whose panels radiate in tiger stripes, 
bird's-eye mapie patterns, ripples on a 
walnut pond— statement-making 
pieces all. 

"You wouldn't thinlc you could spend 
your life thinking about tables/' jokes 
John Wall, the company's president. 
Tuclced in a smali industrial park in 
Northfield beside a roaring waterfall on 
the Dog River, the offices and plant 
make it elear that a single-minded 
devotion to fine executive furnishings 
can be rewarding. From $40,000 in 
1976, sales have grown to about $7 mil- 
lion annually. Wall was named the 
2006 Vermont Smali Business Person 
of the Year by the U.S. Smali Business 
Administration. 



The company's client list reads lilce a 
who's who of corporate America. They 
have furnished a massive conference 
table of Swiss pear wood and ąuartered 
cherry for J.P. Morgan in Chicago; a 
granite-topped, horseshoe-shaped table 
from which 24 Computer monitors rise 
for sales demos at Procter & Gamble in 
Cincinnati; the boardroom for CBS in 
New York and conference tables for the 
White House situation room. 

"They're buying WallGoldfinger 
because it's a ąuality product," says 
the company's production manager 
and corporate secretary, Milce Spencer, 
a 19-year employee who began as a 
woodworlcer. "We detail and engineer 
each product so it's going to worlc well 
with the client. We push service, on- 
time delivery dates. Our clients are 


paying a lot for their space ; if you're 
late, it costs them." 

WallGoldfinger's own space is a for- 
mer woolen mili (hence the falls-side 
location) built in the 1920s. The opera- 
tion has expanded from 4,000 to 52,000 
sąuare feet of the building. Staff are 
scattered around the premises, routing, 
sanding, polishing, veneering. The 
Rolling Stones blast through one cav- 
ernous worlcroom, the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers through another. In one enor- 
mous room, a boneyard for old eąuip- 
ment, the ceiling's enormous hand- 
hewn beams are yisible, the worlc of 
Vermont craftsmen of a century ago. 
Throughout it all hangs the pleasantly 
pungent scent of sawdust. 

WallGoldfinger typically works with 
architects and designers hired by its 


Its elear that a single-minded devotion to fine executive 
furnishings can be rewarding: From $40,000 in 1976, sales 
have grown to about $7 million a year. 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


clients. "They're very particular about 
what kind of atmosphere they're trying 
to create," says Spencer. "It's fussy 
stuff; it must be just so." 

And getting fussier. Ten or 15 years 
ago, a sea change swept over the busi¬ 
ness. Clients wanted morę than just an 
eye-catching table top with sturdy legs. 
Furniture incorporating electronics 
became mandatory. "Technology is 
making the stuff magical," Spencer 
says. "People morę and morę are used 
to having everything at the push of a 
button. That means we've integrated 
mechanics, hydraulics, electronics 
into designs." 

"I spend most of my time in design 
and engineering, working with eon- ! 
soles coming up out of the tabletop," i 
notes design director Fay Anderson, 
who began at the company as a wood- 
worker 25 years ago. "Fm enjoying the 
new challenges. It's not just furniture, 
it's where they work," Anderson says. 
"They pług in laptops, have micro- 
phones, teleconferencing." Anderson 
has also been studying ergonomics, 
"how people interact with furniture, 
yiewing angles; where the CEO sits, 
working out the politics." 

Fortunately for WallGoldfinger and 
for its clients, technology has evolved 
to help integrate all these different 
pieces. "We're now using 3-D software 
that looks into interferences, so we can 
tell if, when it comes up out of the 
tabletop, the monitor will bump into 
the table or the monitor next to it," 
Anderson says. "Collision-detection 
software helps you determine if your 
design is working." 

The results are stunning. Wall points 
to an exquisite conference table headed 
for a penthouse suitę of offices in the 
Eąuitable Building in New York. The 
central oval of the table is a mahogany 
veneer ("expensive and hard to use," 
says Wall). The effect is striking; each 
pie-shaped panel with its peacock- 
fantail whorls is "book matched," fit- 
ted next to a nearly identical slice from 
the same piece of wood. This radiant 
chocolate center is surrounded by 
plain-sliced cherry with a remarkable 
cross-hatch grain and rich, ruddy color- 
ing. Nearby is the CEO's desk-in-the- 
making: a delicate piece with rich 
bird's-eye inlays and a curvilinear sil- 
houette reminiscent of 18th century 
French furnishings. 


RESONANCE FROM THE PAST 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE FROM THE NEW ORLEANS MUSEUM OF ART 


Middlebury College Museum of Art 























WallGoldfinger's suppliers scour the 
world for exotic woods for demanding 
executives. "We use cherry from Appa- 
lachia, mapie from New England, Eng- 
lish sycamore, French ash, mahoganies 
from South America, balsa wood from 
the South Pacific," Wall says. They 
also use stone: white marble from Italy 
and green Vermont marble from Roch¬ 
ester. Wall is sensitive about ecologi- 
cally sound forestry: "There is morę 
and morę awareness of buying sustain- 
able and plantation-grown woods," he 
says. "Our cores are madę from par- 
tially recycled materials or plantation- 
grown balsa wood." 

The walls of the Staff lunch area have 
marker boards scribbled with Informa¬ 
tion on current, pending and possible 
orders. The company shares financial 
details with the 45-member Staff. 
"We're an open-book shop for the last 
10 years," Wall says. In other words, 
WallGoldfinger employees lcnow how 
many billable hours and how much 
profit are in each project. "It gives 
people the feeling of partnership, says 
Wall. "They can ask ąuestions, check 
expenses in their area, contribute." Ali 
the employees have their own keys to 
the plant, so they can use the eąuip- 
ment for their own projects in their 
spare time. A beautifully fashioned 
canoe and an Adirondack guide boat 
are suspended from the ceiling in sepa- 
rate rooms, both the creations of Wall¬ 
Goldfinger staffers. 

With increasing competition from 
Chinese furniture makers with rock- 
bottom labor costs, Wall is looking 
over his shoulder and attending to the 
fine details. "We sometimes get [archi- 
tects'] sketches on napkins and have 
only that to worlc with. We can ship a 
piece to New York and have it there in 
a day," he says. "When a designer gets 
a boardroom commission, they're not 
gonna go to China." 

"We watch the bottom linę, but we're 
going to deliver a good product; that's 
the first thing we care about," says 
Anderson. "We will get it right and we 
don't cut corners." ^ 


Writer Melanie Menagh lives in Calais. Jeb 
Wallace-Biodeui lives in Montpelier. 


To see morę of WallGoldfinger's work, 
visit www.WallGoldfinger.com and 
www.VermontLife.com. 






I • VACUUMS leaves, grass clippings, pine 
cones, pine needles, nuts, and twigs from your 
lawn using an incredible 85 mph suction force!, 

•SHREDS most everything it vacuums. 
Reduces the volume of leaves by 90%. 

DUMPS OR BAGS collected materiał. 

I • CHIPS fallen tree branches and prunings 
up to 2" thick with built-in chipper. 

PLUS NEW WALK-BEHIND 
MODELS FOR SMALLER 
PROPERTIES! Get into 
tight spots. Power up hills. 

I The easiest-handling 
walk-behind ever! 


For Your FREE Catalog 
and DVD Cali TOLL-FREE 

1-888-2Ó 6-0 022" ’ 

YES! Please rush me a FREE DVD and Catalog with 
fuli details of the DR* LEAF and LAWN VACUUM, 

including your 6-Month Risk-Free Trial offer, Iow, factory- 
direct prices, and seasonal savings now in effect. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State 


VTL 


DR POWER EQUIPMENT, Dept. 59164X 
127 Meigs Road, Vergennes, VT 05491 
www.DRleafvac.com 


NEW DR® LEAF and LAWN VA( 


turns your riding mower into a powerful yard clean-up machinę! 


foutkUlin/f Mml Hudy, fałty Kmsoh, Uwy bjcuńtm 

The 

NOUHTAHI T©P 

|, NN r, PccnPT J ust a short drive from 

I n n u Killington & Rutland 


Winr? 


AWARD 

OF 

EXCELLENCE 


■■L _ _ . __ 

800.445.2 100 www.mountaintopinn.com 
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A lone car traverses Appalachian Gap heading west toward Bristol. 

Right, car and canoe on Keliy Stand Road, one of Southern Vermont's favorite ways into the hills. 
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raveling Vermont by road you notice an immutable fact: 
It's generally morę straightforward driving north-south 
than east-west. This is a simple conseąuence of geography. 
The Green Mountains bisect the State; on the west side, 
Lakę Champlain, elevation 95 feet; on the eastern border, 
the Connecticut River ; which barely reaches 1,000 feet at 
its highest point. In between, the undulating course of the 
Green Mountains vaulting to morę than 4,000 feet. 


Fortunately for road builders, na¬ 
turę has provided some spots where 
the mountain ridge dips down enough 
to allow a road to zigzag through. 
There are even some places where the 
mountains seem to part to let you 
pass, such as Interstate 89 along the 
Winooski River. 

Thankfully, these gentle routes are 
the exception. After all, the best way 
to enjoy the mountains is to immerse 
yourself in them. From Kelly Stand 
Road in the south to Hazens Notch 
near the Canadian border, you can 
experience the Green Mountains not 
as a distant backdrop but as some- 
thing that envelops you and shields 
you from the outside world. 

What will you find around the next 
bend? What will you discover when 
you finally reach the top? Up and up 
you climb, and just when you thinlc 
you can't go any higher — a feeling 
familiar to anyone who has ever hiked 
in these mountains — the road sweeps 
and twists, and you realize there is 
still morę altitude to be gained. Fi¬ 
nally, the top is reached. It could be a 
narrow cleft in a mountain wali or a 
broader, saddlelike depression. But no 
sooner do you catch your breath than 
you begin descending and new vistas 
appear around each bend. 

There's no way to travel these roads 
ąuickly. The sinuous twists and oc- 
casional hairpin turns demand caution 
and both hands on the wheel. But who 
would want to rush? These roads offer 
some of the best views in the State. 
There is also the possibility of driving 
for miles without seeing a car — even 
at autumn's peak. 

Not that you have to drive them. If 


you feel energetic, you might consider 
bicycling. You don't have to be Lance 
Armstrong — but it might help. These 
are not the roads for a once-a-year- 
athlete with an old three-speed bilce. 
Once they start trending upward, there 
is little or no relief until you crest the 
top. But what a ride awaits! Bacie and 
forth you sweep for mile after mile 
with your hands poised on the brakes 
and a wary eye on your 
speedometer. 

All the gaps we pro¬ 
file share certain simi- 
larities. Each is crossed 
by the Long Trail, and 
four of the six reach 
heights between 2,162 
(Smugglers Notch) and 
2,424 feet (Lincoln 
Gap). Only one, Appa- 
lachian Gap, is paved 
the whole way. It's also 
the only one plowed in 
winter. 

Had history been different, these 
gaps wouldn't seem so special today. 
In 1936 there was a proposal to build 
a road that would have followed the 
ridge of the Green Mountains 260 
miles from Massachusetts to the Can¬ 
adian linę — Vermont's version of the 
Blue Ridge Parlcway. A statewide ref¬ 
erendum voted down the Green 
Mountain Parlcway. Seven decades 
later, there are only a handful of roads 
that thread their way several thou- 
sand feet above the valleys and cross 
the spiny ridge of the Green Moun¬ 
tains before spiraling bacie to the low- 
lands. Like any memorable trip, it's 
not the destination that's important 
but the journey itself. Enjoy! 



By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photograplied by Alden Pellett 
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Smugglers Notch (Route 108 ) 

Distance (Stowe toJeffersonville): 18 miles 
Maximum altitude: 2,162 feet 



This has to be the slowest-driving 
road in Vermont. As you approach 
from the south, you can see the notch 
ahead in the distance, where the 
mountain walls come together. The 
twists and turns in the road become 
sharper and sharper as you move 
higher until you're convinced you 


can't go any farther. Boulders that 
have tumbled down from cliffs above 
form what look like impenetrable bar- 
riers. Somehow the road manages to 
twist its way around these behemoths. 
At the top of the notch, caves on the 
west side were once supposedly used 
to hide loot (including cattle) during 


the War of 1812 — hence the name. 

If you're feeling energetic and don't 
suffer from acrophobia, park the car 
and follow the Long Trail north for a 
mile to where it meets the Elephant's 
Head Trail. Turn right for 1.3 miles 
and take the short cutoff to the top of 
Elephant Head. Across the Notch you 
can see the sheer cliffs of the western 
wali. Almost 1,000 feet below, Route 
108 winds its way through the gap. 


Kelly Stand 
Road 

Distance (East Arlington to 
West Wardsboro): 14 miles 
Maximum altitude: 2,350 feet 

Traveling east from East Arlington, 
Kelly Stand Road follows the course 
of Roaring Branch for several miles, 
Crossing it several times on one-lane 
bridges before parting company and 
seeking higher ground. 

This is a route rich in history. Kelly 
Stand, a few miles east of East Arling¬ 
ton, was a stop on an old stagecoach 
route. A few miles farther along is the 
site where 15,000 people came to lis- 
ten to a speech by American states- 
man and three-time U.S. presidential 
candidate Daniel Webster in July 
1840. Today, a plaąue on a large stone 
a mile east of where the Long Trail 
intersects the road marks the spot 
where the enormous gathering took 
place. It's hard to imagine how so 
many people madę it up there in the 
days of wagons and walking. A few 
miles to the north, on Stratton Moun¬ 
tain, James Taylor conceived the idea 
of the Long Trail. 
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Mad River Glen and its single-chair lift are tucked into one of Route 17 's hairpin turns in 
Appalachian Gap. The chair runs for the annual Green and Gold Weekend, October 6-8 this year. 


Appalachian 

Gap (Route 17) 
Distance (South 

Starksboro to Irasville): 14 iniles 
Maximum altitude: 2,365 feet 


This road lacks the tunnel-like effect 
you find in most of the mountain pass 
routes where trees overarch the road. As 
a result, there are sweeping vistas ex- 
tending to the Adirondacks on the west 
side of the gap and the White Mountains 
on the east side. The paved road and the 
gentle sweeping turns mean traffic here 


tends to move faster than on the other 
passes, but most of the arcing turns are 
gentle enough that you won't worry 
about taking your eyes off the wheel for 
a split second to take a peek around. 
Keep a lookout for bicyclists, however, 
because "Ap Gap" is a magnet for cy- 
clists seeking a challenging ride. 
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This is perhaps the most isolated of the up-and- 
overs. After you drive past the last house in Mount 
Tabor you won't spot another building for morę 
than 10 miles. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
built the road in the 1930s. The gap itself, 3 miles 
from Mount Tabor, is the closest access point to 
one of the Long TraiLs most popular spots: Little 
Rock Pond, 2.2 miles north of the gap. You could 
also head south 5 miles along the trail to Baker 
Peak, which offers splendid views of the Otter 
Creelc Yalley and Mount Equinox to the west. 


Lincoln Gap 

Distance (Lincoln to 
Route 100): 9 miles 
Maximum altitude: 2,424 feet 


Big Branch 

j (U.S. Forest Service Road #10) 

Distance (Mount Tabor to 
North Landgrove): 15 miles 
Maximum altitude: 1,500 feet 


A driver rolls along what 
was once the Bayley-Hazen 
Military Road through 
Hazens Notch, not far 
from the Canadian border. 


Lincoln Gap Road, in places a 24 percent grade, 
is perhaps the steepest of the gap roads. It snalces 
its way up to Lincoln Gap, levels out for all of 
about 100 feet and then ąuickly descends. The 
Long Trail north leads 2.6 steep miles to the 
4,006-foot summit of Mount Abraham. This van- 
tage point offers arguably the best panorama on 
the whole trail, a breathtaking vista that extends 
almost from one end of the State to the other. But 
be forewarned: on a 
beautiful sunny Satur- 
day afternoon last year 
in late September, I 
counted close to 100 
cars by the gap. 

If you want a fuli 
day of gaps, you could 
climb and descend Lin¬ 
coln Gap, then head 
north and do the same 
for Appalachian Gap. 

If you are thinking of 
pulling a trailer or 
driving a large RV over 
Lincoln Gap, don't! 


Two Long Trail hikers take 
a break where the trail 
crosses Lincoln Gap. 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives near Montreal , but visits Vermont 
freąuently. Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 


Hazens Notch 

(Route 58) 


Distance (Montgomery to Lowell): 10 miles 
Maximum altitude: 1,780 feet 


This road owes its origin to military matters. Between 1778 and 
1779 General Moses Hazen and Colonel Jacob Bayley completed a 
military road from Wells River to the gap to transport troops and 
arms during the American Revolutionary War. The road was built 
under orders from General George Washington. The best views on 
the route lie to the west of the notch near the Hazens Notch Cross- 
Country Ski Center. North toward Jay Peak is an impressive view 
of the yalley and the mountains beyond. ^ 
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Bob Burroughs , West Newbury 
Bob was an itinerant sheep 
shearer who showed up every 
spring to shear my smali flock of 
sheep. He was quite pleased 
with this picture — said it 
gave him a "devilish bok." 

I don't think the ram 
was too happy with it. 







By Tom Slayton 

Photographs and Captions by Richard W. Brown 



RICHARD W. BROWNTS BLACK-AND-WHITE 

photographs of the Northeast Kingdom in the 1970s and '80s show 
us a Vermont that is all but extinct: the smali upland farms that began 
to fail a century ago and now are almost completely gone. Theirs 
was a world shaped by endless cycles of hard physical work, a 
world that would find the abundance we enjoy today unimaginable, 
yet a world with its own dignity, rewards and beauty. 

When he madę these images, Brown was a young photogra- 
pher at the start of a career that would make him known worldwide 
for his color photographs of Vermont and Vermonters. The people 
he photographed were his neighbors. He lived in Peacham, as he 
does now. 

"Its something I felt very deeply about," Brown says. "Most of 
those people I knew pretty well." 

He was looking for situations that implicitly expressed something 
of the past, as well as something of the moment the shutter clicked. 

Since taking them, he has published morę than 20 books of pho¬ 
tographs and in recent years has specialized in striking photos of 
beautiful gardens. Most of the farms he depicted in these older 
images are gone. 

"I guess I didnt realize it was the end of a breed," Brown says. 

"I thought there would always be people like that around, but I was 
obviously wrong." 

There is beauty in the landscapes: The land and brooding sky dwarf the farmers as 
they bring their herd into shelter. The approaching storm eloquently shoulders in. But Brown 
never lets us forget that beauty comes at a price. The hard work it took to establish and 
maintain those open fields shows in the hands and faces of the rural people Brown so 
carefully, lovingly depicts. 

Every one of these remarkable photographs begs for close and careful looking. What 
are these people telling us? 

There is fatigue, even defeat written on some faces. Yet on others toughness, dignity, 
an underpinning of wry, survivalist humor can be seen. Some photos seem deeply mys- 
terious. A young girl stands, softly smiling, apparently lost in a reverie. Her hand rests on 
the knob of a deeply weathered door. Her sweater is wrinkled, but neatly buttoned to 
the neck. Where did she go after the shutter clicked? Who did she become? 

The questions linger, and so do the images. The hill farmers of northern Vermont live 
on in Browns art. 


John and Gladys SomersWest Barnet 
They were the quintessential Vermont farm 
couple. Before I met them, I took the lib- 
erty of climbing to the top of a posturę be- 
hind their farm at dawn. As I was setting 
up my 8-by-10 view camera, I spotted 
John emerging from the back door. I 
thought he was going to yell at me for tres- 
passing, but he called up through the 
damp morning air, "When youYe done 
with your picture taking, come on down 
and have some breakfast with us." 


i Black & White 

Hill Farm Photographs That Captured the Rugged Beauty of a Fading Way of Life 
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Wando Foster, Walden 

A member of the large Foster elan of Walden, unusually unselfconscious 
for a girl her age and blessed with a Mona Lisa smile. 
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Adding Sugor ; West Barnet 

John Somers amusing one of many cats. A benign scene, but one 
that belies the toil and hardship of hill farm life. If you look morę 
closely, you notice that he has lost several fingers to farm machinery, 
an all-too-common occurrence for farmers of his generation. 
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Fresh Pie, West Barnet 

Two of Cathy and Bruce Roy's many children eyeing a fledgling dessert. The Roys słill operate a large 
and successful dairy farm above Harvey's Lakę — one of the few still in existence in these parts. When I 
took this image, their kitchen was reassuringly unmodernized, with its old Glenwood stove casting a mellow 
warmth and their brood of kids lined up, bowls in hand, for the midday meal. 
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Burns Goss, Bornet 

Burns was well known in the area as the local grave 
digger. He dug graves entirely by hand, and I had 
several conversations with him from the grave, so to 
speak, as he lifted each shovelful of earth carefully past 
his shoulders — a rather Shakespearean experience. 


Barbara Carpenter , Cabot 

Whenever I arrived at the Carpenters' farm high on a narrow ridge 
in the hinterlands between Cabot and Marshfield, I felt like I had 
stepped into Vermont's past. The simple unpainted farmhouse and 
barn, the cottage garden, flock of sheep, smali herd of Jersey cows 
and team of patient draft horses looked straight out of the 19th 
century. Naturally, I found it all irresistible, and Tm surę I madę a 
thorough nuisance of myself. But the Carpenters were always wel- 
coming and let me attend whatever forming chores were in prog- 
ress, camera in hand. I don't know how they stood it. 
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Approaching Storm i, Barnet Center 
This was one of those moments that happen once 
or twice a year for a photographer, if youYe 
lucky. I saw dramatic storm clouds building and 
set up my cumbersome view camera. As I was 
about to trip the shutter, a farmer appeared 
stage left driving his Jerseys borne for the evening 
milking. The shutter speed was way too slow, 
but I held my breath and took the picture any- 
way. By sortie miracle neither he nor his cows 
were blurred. - V $ • 


For morę black and whiłe photos by Richard W. Brown, 

yisit ]\ j 











Glimpses of the Season s Finest Hours 
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MaPLES AT THE PEAK OK COLOR 
LINĘ A CURVING ROAD IN SHELBURNE 

Natalie Stultz 
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Moody autumn skies above the Green Mountains and snów on Sugarbush 

Dennis Curran 





Strafford Town House 


A PLACE TO REFLECT, SEYON POND, GrOTON 


Jon Gilbei t Fox 


Kurt Budliger 
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LlGHT ON THE LEAVES, CORNWAI.L 

Caleb Kenna 


Gillette Pono, Richmond 
Natalie Stultz 
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Siblings Cara Abair and 
Jake Blaise step out at 
the tunk on the Forgues 
Farm in Alburgh Springs. 
Opposite, 6-year-old 
Loudon Norway checks 
out the musie in the 
next room. 









By Stephen Russell Payne 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


A LBURGH SPRINGS, NEAR THE 

Canadian border—As we 
puli into Sally and Henry 
Forgues' farmhouse drive- 
way, the sweet sounds of Grandpa Law's 
fiddle carry through the Windows on the 
warm evening air. Sally greets us enthu- 
siastically from the front porch. "Fm so 
glad you carne," she calls out, motioning 
us inside to a house abuzz with life, 
laughter and love. 

In the kitchen we find a table over- 
flowing with fresh braided bread, cheese 
lasagna, shepherd's pie and a Crock-Pot 
fuli of steaming chili. A kettle of 
cinnamon-stick cider simmers on the 
stove. In one corner, beneath a collage 
of family portraits, a man shows two 
boys how to play the spoons on their 
knees. Leaning against the sinic, three 
farmers lament the lacie of rain and its 
effect on the summer's corn crop. In the 
middle of the pine-plank floor, Sally and 
Henry's 9-year-old granddaughter, Emma 
Forgues, intently practices her Irish 
dancing. 

We sąueeze down the hallway into a 
living room jammed with family and 
friends. Four generations of musicians 
are settling in, preparing to perform. 
Henry and Sally lean toward each other 
tuning guitars, while their daughter, 
Sarah, assembles her flute and their 
friend Sylvia Blaise (daughter of legend- 
ary fiddler Louis Beaudoin) settles in 
with her antiąue accordion. 

The front door opens wide and a large 


bearded man with a well-worn guitar 
case steps inside. Next comes a slender 
fellow sporting a tali pair of falce deer 
ears standing straight up from his cap. 
Brothers Gerald and Paul Paąuette, af- 
fectionately referred to by all here as the 
Green Mountain Boys, have arrived 
from their deer camp in the woods above 
the farm. They shalce hands all around, 
pop the tops off a couple of beers and 
puli out their guitars. 

Silence falls as Emma steps into the 
open space in the middle of the room. 
Her great-grandfather, Ray, raises his 
horsehair bow. Pulling it gracefully 
across the strings of his fiddle, he leads 
the gathering in a rousing rendition of 
"Oh, Susanna." The other musicians 
follow, Sylvia roclcing back and forth on 
her wooden chair, breathing life into the 
squeezebox. Henry and his brother-in- 
law Milce play steel-string guitars, tap- 
ping their feet while Sally and Paul lceep 
rhythm on their bass guitars and a friend 
accompanies them on his mouth harp. 
Everyone starts singing, and harmony 
spreads through the farmhouse. 

When young Emma tires and climbs 
into her mother's lap, the crowd urges 
Cara Abair and her brother Jalce Blaise, 
onto the floor. The siblings launch into 
a high-stepping Irish dance, their feet 
pounding the floor in unison. When 
Grandpa Ray finally brings the tune to 
a close, the crowd brealcs into boisterous 
applause as the dancers collapse, ex- 
hausted, onto the sofa. 


Revelry 


WHAT 

Is a 

Tunk ? 


Kitchen tunks, or junkets as 
they were sometimes called, 
datę back at least to the 19th 
century when neighboring fami- 
lies would gather after evening 
chores at a farm with a kitchen 
large enough to accommodate 
a few musicians with a little 
room for dancing. Sometimes 
larger junkets were held at the 
local Grange hall, where a 
"floor manager" oversaw a 
steady stream of contra, qua- 
drille and square dances. Tradi- 
tional tunks largely died out dur- 
ing the Big Band era of the 
1930s and '40s. 



Nothing beats an old-time tunk 
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Henry and Sally Forgues fool 
around after finishing a song. 
Top, keeping the tunes coming, 
from left: Henry, Paul Paquette 
(in deer ears) and Henry's father- 
in-law, Ray Law. 
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We are in the middle of an old- 
fashioned kitchen tunk. Farmers don't 
take time off easily or often, but every 
once in a while they allow themselves 
an evening of musie and merriment. 
That is, of course, after the chores are 
finished and the cows put to bed. 

When Henry Met Sally 

Sally, 55, grew up in an Irish family 
in Middlebury, learning to play guitar 
and sing. Her father, Ray Law, learned 
to play the fiddle as a child in the Ad- 
irondacks of upstate New York, along 
with his 10 brothers and sisters. "Our 
family would regularly get together to 
play the old, traditional songs," Ray 
says. "Bacie then, it was how we enter- 
tained ourselves." Ray says that at first 
he wasn't too pleased with having to 
learn the fiddle by the age of 10. "But 
after playing for over 70 years," he says, 
"I can tell you it's brought me some of 
the happiest times of my life. I wouldn't 
trade it for anything." 

Henry Forgues, 56, grew up in Corn- 
wall among an extended family of 
Quebec immigrants, many of whom 
did not speak English. His father was 
an accomplished harmonica player 
who often played at kitchen tunks. It 
was a way for French families in Ad- 
dison County to stay connected. By 
the age of 10, Henry had taught him- 
self to play the harmonica and the 


guitar, and within a few years he was 
looking for opportunities to play with 
other musicians. 

Henry and Sally met in Middlebury 
during high school and were immedi- 
ately drawn to each other's love of 
musie. Henry recalls the first time 
Sally took him to Saranac Lakę to play 
with her father's family. She had to 
tear him away from the musie to 
spend time alone with her. They mar- 
ried after two years of college and 
moved north to Alburgh Springs, 
where they bought a farm overlooking 
Lalce Champlain. 

Living on the Canadian border, they 
found themselves part of a smali, 
rather isolated farming community. 
With young children and a growing 
farm to care for, Sally says she would 
have gone crazy from the isolation if 
they hadn't had the occasional get- 
together to look forward to. Some- 
times the local families would meet 
for picnics down by the lakę and have 
huge bonfires on the shore. Other 
times they would gather for barn rais- 
ings or to plow, plant or harvest each 
other's crops. But Sally says that their 
favorite gatherings were always the 
kitchen tunks. 

As the Forgues children grew, the 
never-ending demands of their organie 
farm and the children's schoolwork 
madę it harder and harder to get neigh- 
















boring families together, and for many 
years the tunlcs fell by the wayside. But 
a few years ago Sally and Henry thought 
it was time to bring them back again, 
particularly for the sake of their grand- 
children. 

"It's so important to lceep our tradi- 
tional musie going, to pass it on down 
to the younger generation," Henry 
says. "And I pay particular attention 
to the way the old folks taught me to 
play the notes, the regional inflections 
in their voices as they sang the words." 
He pats the head of his granddaughter, 
Emma, who is sitting at his knee. "A 
lot of the not-so-well-known musie 
will pass away when we do if we don't 
teach it to these little kids." 

"Sally and I have had an awful lot 
of fun over the years," Henry adds. 
"Her Irish heritage mixed with my 
French blood makes for a lively combo. 
French musie is strong and energetic, 
which lifts the somber mood of the 
Irish songs." He smiles and raises his 
eyebrows at Sally. "Those Irish are so 
sentimental, still eryin' and whinin' 
over the potato wars for God's sakes!" 
They both laugh. 

Later in the evening, musie spills 
onto the lawn, where people are talk- 
ing and dancing under a three-ąuarter 
moon rising over Missisąuoi Bay. Fi- 
nally, the cali of morning chores beck- 
ons them home. The yard fills with 
heartfelt goodbyes as parents carry 
their sleeping children, wrapped in 
blankets, to their cars. 

At the door, Grandpa Law shakes 
my hand. "Hasn't this been just a 
wonderful evening?" he asks as his 
grandson Travis calls to him from the 
living room, "Come on Gramps, we 
need one morę fiddle tune!" 

"I thought you'd never ask," Ray 
replies. 

A few moments later, Law and the 
other musicians close down the tunk 
with a stirring rendition of "Will the 
Circle Be Unbroken." ^ 


Stephen Russell Payne is a generał surgeon 
in St. Albans. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur is chief 
photographer at the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. 

To see a video clip of dancing at the tunk, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. L 



“Sally and I have 
had an awful lot 
of fun over the years,” 
Henry says. 

“Her Irish heritage 
mixed with my French 
blood makes 
for a lively combo.” 













































By Joyce Marcel 

Photogiaphed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



At Scott Farm in Dummerston 

Fali is all about apples: Crispy apples 
and apple crisp. Juicy apples and apple juice. 


Tart apples and apple 
tarts. Saucy apples and 
applesauce. 

Fali at the Scott Farm in Dummer¬ 
ston may be the perfect time and place 
to see, taste and learn about apples, and 
Ezekiel Goodband may be the season's 
best guide to everything apple. 

Goodband, 54, is a consummate or- 
chardist. Under his careful pruning and 
grafting, the Scott Farm produces morę 
than 70 kinds of heirloom apples (see 
page 59). Among them is the oldest apple 
to originate in the New World, the 
Fameuse or Snów Apple, first grown in 
Quebec in the 1600s. He also has the 
Roxbury Russet — the oldest American 
variety — and the Lady Apple, which 
has been around sińce at least the 
Roman Empire. 

Most of the varieties Goodband grows 
are good for fresh use, or as orchardists 
say, for eating out of hand. Others make 
good cider, and still others are best 
when cooked. 

Goodband is a slender man with a 


long beard, a sweeping mustache and 
long hair. He looks as if he just climbed 
out of a bed of moss after sleeping for 200 
years. And he can spin a tale. 

At the Scott Farm's fali heirloom 
apple tastings, he tells his audiences 
that NASA put the big, deep-red Bald- 
win apple into one of its extraterrestrial 
probes because it Stores so well. When 
asked which probe, Goodband just 
smiles and says, "Fm a liar. If they were 
to do that, however, Baldwin would 
certainly be the apple to go." 

The Baldwin was the most important 
commercial apple in New England until 
the 1930s, when a terrible freeze killed 
most of the trees. It was then replaced 
by the Mclntosh. 

"The Mclntosh gets soft ąuickly and 
is vulnerable to all sorts of disease, but 
for a short time it's a wonderful apple," 
Goodband says. "It has a great smell 
and taste when you pick it; it's like 
sweet corn. When I was growing up, we 
used to put the water on to boil and 
then go pick the corn. Mclntoshes are 
like that." 



Caring for the trees is "an act 
of love" for an orchardist, says 
Ezekiel Goodband. He has been 
the steward of the Scott Farm 
apples sińce 2001. 

Left, Baldwin apples ripen 
in the autumn sunshine. 
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When John Irving’s 
novel The Cider House 
Rules was ftlmed at the 
Scott Farm, the set 
decorators were able 
to recreate the 1930s 
just by scrounging 
through the bams. 



The Scott Farm, where Goodband 
has worlced sińce February 2001, is 
nestled in a ąuiet valley surrounded by 
gentle rolling hills. Established as a 
farm in the late 18th century, it passed 
to Rufus Scott in 1845, hence the 
name. In the early 1900s, the farm was 
bought by Frederick Holbrook, a gen- 
tlemen farmer who spent his summers 
at neighboring Naulakha, the boatlike 
house Rudyard Kipling had built near- 
by. The nonprofit Landmark Trust 
USA bought Naulakha in May of 1992 
and purchased the 571-acre Scott Farm 
in 1995. 

"Originally, the Scott Farm was 
your basie all-purpose Vermont farm, 
some dairy and grains, some butter, 
some millc, some eggs," says David 
Tansey, the president of the Landmark 
Trust and the Scott Farm. "It wasn't 
much beyond subsistence." When the 
Holbrooks took it over, they added 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, pigs 
and horses, Tansey says. Then, in 
1911, they began commercial apple 
operations, but it was always a fairly 
smali business. Still, the farm was 
one of the first in Vermont to use 
refrigeration and also among the first 
farms to sell its apples and mapie 
syrup by mail. 

In fact, much of the farm's 1930s 
commercial apple operations — the 


crates madę from wood grown on the 
property, the sales brochures, the 
machinery — remain on the farm. In W 
1998, when John Irving's novel The 
Cider House Rules was Rlmed there, 
the set decorators were able to recreate 
the 1930s just by scrounging through 
the barns. 

"One of the 1930s mail-order bro¬ 
chures had a picture of the packing 
room, so they set up that room exactly 
as it looked then," Tansey said. "Most 
of the eąuipment had been relocated 
from other barns here. For about a 
week, the packing barn in 1998 was i 
exactly as it was in the 1930s." 

Fred Flolhrook, the third generation 
of Holbrooks to work the farm, was a 
lifelong bachelor who took over the 
enterprise in the early 1960s after his 
father had incorporated it as a busi¬ 
ness and his family had decided to 
concentrate exclusively on apples. 
"Fred was a good horticulturist," 
Tansey says. "The Scott Farm had the 
reputation for having the best apples 
in New England." 

As he grew older, Holbrook became 
concerned about preserving the family 
farm. He was passionate about the 
land and he didn't want to see it 
become a housing development. So 
after offering the farm to various non- 
profits and being turned away, Hol¬ 
brook approached Tansey and the 
Landmark Trust. 

"There were meetings with lawyers, 
accountants and bankers before we 
accepted the farm," Tansey said. 
"Smali farms are under siege all over 
Vermont, so it was a risk." But the risk 
was higher that the land would be bro- 
ken up into housing lots that would 
compromise the setting of Naulakha. 
Besides, it fit the trust's mission of 
rescuing important and neglected his¬ 
torie sites, according to Tansey. "It's 
one of the most beautiful farms in the 
State," he says. 

Today the Scott Farm is again in fuli 
operation. Two of the buildings, 
including Holbrooks old sugarhouse, 
have been restored as vacation rental 
properties through the Landmark 
Trust. A tenant farmer, Margaret Wil¬ 
son, raises sheep in the meadows, 
guarded by an alert llama named Fleet- 
wood Mac. 

And, of course, there are the 70 vari- 
eties of heirloom apples, with morę to 
come. Goodband, hired by Tansey, 
came to the farm with his own heir¬ 
loom cuttings. 
















Some of łhe heirloom varieties grown at the Scott Farm: 

1. ) The Wolf River (far left) can weigh up to a couple of pounds each, and dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries, when it was most popular, bakers challenged 
themselves to make a pie out of just one apple. 

The tiny and much morę delicate Lady Apple (left) was particularly trendy dur- 
ing the Renaissance. Ladies would storę an apple in their bodices and nibble on 
it to freshen their breath. 

2. ) The golden Roxbury Russet originated on the outskirts of Boston in the early 
17th century. Valued for its keeping qualities, it also has both a subtle tartness 
and well-controlled sweetness that make a particularly good hard cider. The 
trees became easy targets in the 1920s, when axe-wielding Prohibitionists tried 
to eliminate them from the New England countryside. 




3. ) Great for making deep-dish pies and cider, the Baldwin became extremely 
popular in 18th and 19th century New England, when it accounted for 90 per- 
cent of the trees grown for commercial use. A particularly hard freeze in 1934 
killed most of the trees and madę way for the morę cold-hardy Mdntosh. 

4. ) The deeply ribbed Calville Blanc d'Hiver is a 15th century French apple with 
a vanilla-like flavor. It was considered the finest cooking apple of its time, and 
makes wonderful tarts, pies and crisps. 



5.) A handsome apple particularly popular in Ouebec, the Reine des Reinette originated in Normandy. 
Great for eating out of hand, it has a particularly strong flavor that some swear can be tasted "all the 
way in the jawbone." 


6.) Thomas Jefferson grew the popular Newtown Pippin. Best after it has been stored for a while, it 
became a common export and was reported to be Oueen Victoria's favorite. 


"I could see the trees during Fred's 
time had been really well cared for," 
Goodband says. "For an orchardist, it's 
an act of love. I felt like we were some- 
what kindred spirits ... So, even though 
I've cut the tops off of most of his 
Mclntosh trees and grafted on the heir- 
looms, I think he'd still be OK with it. 
But at first I was waiting to be strucle 
by lightning." 

With the new graftings, Scott Farm 
production dropped from 30,000 bush- 
els to about 15,000 last year. But with 
each passing year, the new branches 
produce morę fruit. 

During foliage season, visitors can 
sample slices and listen to Goodband 
tell apple stories. By early December 
the apples are all sold, and Goodband 
is again pruning in the orchards, which 


will take him until April to finish. 
Because any grafted apple is essential- 
ly a clone of the original tree, Good¬ 
band says that it's like a chain letter 
being handed down through the ages. 

"There's this continuity that appeals 
to me, this husbandry that says, 'This 
fruit is of yalue/" he says. "It's almost 
like an orał tradition....The varieties 
we have today are here because people 
took the cuttings and decided they 
were worth preserving. That's what I 
like — seeing people try the fruit. It's a 
brand-new experience, something 
they'11 remember." ^ 


Joyce Marcel's new book is a collection of 
her newspaper columns called A Thousand 
Words or Less. S. Michael Bisceglie lives 
in Readsboro. 



The Scott Farm is located at 707 
Kipling Road, Dummerston, less 
than two miles from Brattleboro. 
The harvest begins in September 
and the farm stand is open 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. There will 
be heirloom apple tastings 
Oct. 7, (802) 254-6868. 
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By Susan Keese 

Photographed by Natalie Stultz 


E « ry S. pl .„U, lid. 2002, 

Yermont lias commemorated tlie 9/11 
attacKs witK a special naturalization 
ceremony at tlie State House in Montpelier. Last 
year 74 Yermonters frora 30 countries tooK tlie 
oatli of citizensliip on tliat day. U.S. benator 
Patrick Lealiy, grandson ol immigrants, called it a 
renewal of tlie American promise and a sig’n tliat 
Vermont Kas not closed its doors To tliose wKo will 
make us stronger.” 

Nearly 5,000 refugees Kave found Komes in 
Vermont communities sińce passage of tlie U.S. 
Refugee Act in 1980. Even Kefore a formal process 
was in place, community and cliurcli groups 
sponsored families uprooted Ky tlie Yietnam War. 
Now tlie Yermont Refugee Resettlement Program 
in ColcKester, tlie field office of tlie U.S. Committee 


for Rei u gees and Immigrants, a national 
organization tliat works witK tlie U.S. btate 
Department on refugee placement, coordinates tlie 
resettlement process. Since opening in 1981, tlie 
Yermont agency Kas worked witli Yietnamese, 
Bosnians, MeskKetian Turks and refugees from 
many Af rican countries. Most now live in 
Ckittenden and Waskington counties. 

Tlie resettlement program Kelps tlie newcomers 
learn to function in EnglisK and settle into Komes 
and joKs. (Many stay witli Kost families for tlie lirst 
few weeks.) Tlie agency provides a case manager to 
support eacK new family and coordinate Kelp from 
many sources. Puklic scKools, in particular, kave 
worked Kard to accominodate and emkrace influxes 
of non-Englisli-speaking ckildren. Tlie refugee 
program also coordinates 200 volunteers wKo Kelp 
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lYermont 


Bośnia 

Peace for a cłancer, and 
2,000 others 



tke liew families adjust and, in many cases, estaLlisk 
lasting' friendskips. 

Tke program s community service coordinator, 
Jucly Scott, recalls meeting’ one Somali-Bantu faanily 
at tke airport. Tke fatker, wko spoke sonie Eng’lisk, 
saicl ke cl Leen told Yermont lias tke coldest ckmate 
of any state, lnit tke warmest people. Tlecl liearcl 
from friends and relatives wkod coine kere tliat 
Vermont is an inclusive place wkerepeople will take 
you into their komes; tkey will kelp you leam Engflisk; 
tliey will care akout your ckildren/ Scott says. 

I ke people on tlie pages tkat fol Iow arent 
tecli nically all refugees. Vermont sees a sina II kut 
steady st ream ol International adoptions eack year. 
Jayne Galla^ker, a Vermonter wko lias orckestrated 
many Etkiopian adoptions, calls it “diyersifying 
Yermont, one loving family at a time.” 


A Love, left to risfht: 
Fu ad Xdi La lenia; 
Mazhit Kotlialyicv, 
lerhas Gel iru, 
Sykestre Gallegos, 
i>ndia Mussein and 
Brna Badnjevic. 


''When you dance, it's like a medi- 
cine," says Bosnian dance troupe leader 
Mediha Jusufagic. The 40-year-old 
mother of two was a folk dancer in 
Bośnia before she and her husband fled 
the war there. They're among almost 
2,000 Bosnians who have madę Yer¬ 
mont their home. The family's two- 
story house in Burlington's New North 
End is close to relatives and neighbors 
from their old hometown, though Jus- 
ufagic's parents are still in Bośnia. 

Arriving in Vermont, Jusufagic 
pushed herself to learn English. She 
studied Computer science at Commu¬ 
nity College of Vermont, earned a bach- 
elor's degree at UVM and is now a Web 
site technician at the school. Her suc- 
cess is not unusual for refugees from 
her country. But Jusufagic says most 
Bosnians carry heavy emotional bur- 
dens from the war that tore apart their 
country. "Some people were in concen- 
tration camps, where they were physi- 
cally and psychologically abused. They 
saw their houses burned and family 
members lcilled in front of their eyes. 
You never forget that," she says. Then 
there's the daily stress of catching up 
after losing everything, and the stress 
of watching their children drift away 
from their culture. 
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Briefing tlie Gap: 
Bosnian children 
in Burlington 
reach bach 
across time ancl 
distance by 
learnin£ 
traditional 
dances. 



'"Most of our kids spealc good English, 
but only broken Bosnian/ 7 Jusufagic 
says. That was why she agreed when a 
group of Bosnian parents asked if she 
would teach their children Bałkan danc¬ 


ing. Jusufagic 7 s group, the Bosnian Lil- 
ies, now has morę than 20 children. 
They 7 ve danced at festivals and events 
as far away as New York City. 

Jusufagic teaches and directs entirely 


in Bosnian. She says the parents invari- 
ably ery when they see their children 
dancing the old dances. It doesn't take 
much to get the grownups dancing 
along with them. 


Mexico 

A restaurateur, ancl tlie town 
that saved kim 

Everyone in Saxtons River lcnows Sylvestre "Sly" Gal- 
legos. His restaurant, the Golden Egg, is a favorite gathering 
place in this Southern Vermont village, but no one knew he 
was an illegal Mexican immigrant until he was arrested in 
2002 . 

Gallegos had a produce business with his father in 
Mexico City. He crossed the border in 1989. 7/ I told my fa¬ 
ther I wanted to experience something different," he says. 
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Tlie Democratic 
Republic of Congo 

From ethnic target to entrepreneur 

Nearly four million people died in the civil war that erupted 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo in the late 1990s. Fuad 
Ndibalema was among the many targeted in the ethnic 
struggle, so he and his family were granted asylum in the 
United States. In the summer of 2000 they were brought to 
Barre by the Refugee Resettlement program. Fuad was 27 and 
knew a little English. His wife, Fatu, just 20 years old and a 
mother of two, spoke only French and Swahili. 'The first year 
was hard," Fatu says. "We had never seen winter before. But 
people kept coming to make surę we were okay." 

"And, thank God, we worked hard, and hard," says Fuad. 
Seven years later, he is locally famous as the Samosa Man. 
Smiling broadly, he surveys the smali but shiny commercial 
kitchen where the couple and their helpers make the little 
triangular meat and vegetable pies Fuad's family used to make 
in Africa. 

The couple started cooking at home for the Montpelier 
farmers' market after Fuad was laid off from a construction 
job. Now their samosas are in school cafeterias, co-ops and 
Stores. Fuad delivers and makes sales calls in his white Sa¬ 
mosa Man van. In summer and fali he hires extra drivers to 
deliver to farmers' markets and fairs all over Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

The couple are proud to provide income and a nurturing 
work environment for other new Vermonters. In the busy 
season, six people work in the kitchen with Fatu. Most are 
recent immigrants or refugees not yet fluent enough for other 



jobs. With no common language but English, the workers 
practice with each other as they stuff samosas with apples or 
spicy yellow rice. "We all feel comfortable, like a family," says 
Fatu. She knows what it's like to miss loved ones — her par- 
ents are still in Congo. The Ndibalemas, who became U.S. 
citizens last year, say they hope to pass on the kindness that 
helped them feel at home in Yermont. 


He went to Chicago and married a U.S. Citizen. They later 
divorced. But when his ex-wife took a teaching job in Sax- 
tons River, Gallegos followed her to be near their son, 
Marcos. "He's the light of my life," he says. 

From the beginning, Gallegos felt at home in Saxtons 
River. "People introduced themselves to me. I felt wel- 
come." He noticed a little restaurant that was struggling 
and told the owner he thought he could make it a success. 
He did, and was madę a partner. 

"It didn't seem like a big problem that I was here illegally 
until after 9/11 when they started checking people and they 
knocked at my door." Gallegos was taken off in handcuffs. 
He spent three weeks in prison with other immigrants 
about to be deported. 

He received the surprise of his life when he learned his 


Saxtons River neighbors had raised the money to get him 
out. "I think they thought it wasn't a good treatment for 
someone who was working as hard as I was," he says. Dur- 
ing the court case that followed morę than a hundred of 
Gallegos's neighbors, including many State and local dig- 
nitaries, wrote letters testifying that he was a productive 
and valued member of the community — and an excellent 
parent. 

"And I think that madę the diffcrence," he says. "If I had 
been in Chicago, no one would have noticed if Pd been 
deported." Gallegos was granted resident alien status and 
will be eligible to apply for citizenship in 2009. 

Sylve 0 tre Gallegos (sc-aUcI willi cli i Id 011 liis lap) fcasts witłi 
Iiis family and frienJs in Saxton£ River. 
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Somalia 


At long last, a safe haven for tlie Bantu 


Several days a week the neighborhood 
Somali-Bantu women arrive at Burling¬ 
ton^ King Street Youth Center, swathed 
from head to foot in layers of multicol- 
ored cloth. Only their faces are visible, 
in keeping with their Muslim culture. 
Almost all have an infant in a sling and 
a toddler or two in tow. The little ones 
play with a volunteer while the mothers 
study English and learn to read — for 
the first time in any language. 


The women repeat the words with 
spirited good humor as the teacher holds 
up pictures and the words that represent 
the items in the pictures: toothpaste, 
bus stop, drugstore. 

About 400 Somali Bantu have settled 
in Burlington sińce 2003, in groups that 
include large extended families. A num- 
ber live in the neighborhood the youth 
center serves. "Their children already 
come here for preschool or the after- 


-- 

Sometliing to sinile ahont: Burlington'* 
Maryan Moliamed, Saclia llusscin and 
Kliainisa Ali arc learning to rcad for 
tlie first ti me. 


school program," says Peggy Curtis, the 
center 7 s education director. "So it madę 
sense to have a program for the mothers 
here too." 

The Bantu are different from indige- 
nous Somalis. Their ancestors were 
kidnapped from Tanzania, Malawi and 
Mozambiąue in the 19th century and 
brought to Somalia by slave traders. d 
Those who weren't shipped to the New 
World became the Somalis 7 slaves. Even 
when slavery ended, the Bantu faced 
lives of servitude and limited opportu- 
nity. In Somalia 7 s civil war in the 1990s, 
Bantu homes were seized and many 
Bantu were killed. Survivors spent the 
next decade living in fear in refugee 
camps in Kenya. 

Khadija Mohamed, one of the moth¬ 
ers, holds her arm out and imitates the 
sound of machinę gun fire. She explains 
through a translator that no one could 
sleep in the camps because of tribes that 
came to steal the food the U.N. gave 
them: "If you say no, they shoot you!" 
The women say it's good to have enough 
food and a chance to learn, but best of 
all is the feeling of safety. "Vermont is 
peace," Khadija says in English. "All 
nice for moms and children. 77 


Etkiopia 

Adoptees, and the families who love them 


The Ladds 7 kitchen in Wilder is pun- 
gent with sizzling Wat, a traditional 
dish that Anna Ladd, 15, is cooking for 
her Ethiopian friends and their adop- 
tive families. "I love our Ethiopian 
get-togethers," she says. Anna was 8 
when the Ladds adopted her and her 
younger sister, Aberash, 5, after their 
Ethiopian parents died. Now Anna 


sounds like any Vermont teenager — a 
little to her regret, she 7 s forgotten her 
original language. "Everyone at my 
schooPs great and I love them, 77 she 
says, "but when I get together with the 
Ethiopians, I feel a little bit morę like 
we 7 ve been through the same thing." 

Many of the young people at the 
Ladds 7 house today have been through 
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Anna Ladd and 
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Russia 

Persecuted Meskhetian Turks 
darecł to dream 

"Chai?" Mazhit Kothalyiev pours the tea back and forth 
repeatedly between the cup and the teapot. "To make it 
1 strong, like in Tashkent!" he explains in Russian before 
serving his guests in the Barre duplex where he and his wife 
live with their grown sons, a daughter-in-law and grand- 
daughter. Maria Schumann of the Vermont Folklife Center, 
who has become a family friend, is here to help translate. 

Mazhit's daughter-in-law, Fotima, 23, brings in a piąte of 
meat-filled biloshi she and her mother-in-law, Saniya, have 
madę. Meskhetian women traditionally live with their 
husbands' families. 

The Kothalyievs are among 12,000 Meskhetian Turks from 
the former Soviet Union resettled in the United States sińce 
2005. About 150 are in Barre, Waterbury and Burlington. The 
persecuted Islamie minority has been without a homeland 
for generations. They were forced out of Georgia by Stalin 
during World War II and relocated in box cars to Uzbekistan 
and other central Asian countries. When the Soviet Union 
collapsed, ethnic yiolence forced them out. They ended up 
in Krasnador, Russia, where they were harassed and barred 
from higher education and the right to own property. 

When the chance came to move to America, Mazhit was 
tired of starting over. "But my sons were agitating to come," 
he says. "They had big dreams they wanted to attain." 

The Meskhetian Turks have already gained a reputation 
as hard workers. Saniya lilces her job at the Vermont Pure 
water-bottling plant in Randolph; Refugee Resettlement has 
even started English classes there for the Turkish workers. 
"Everything is good!" she says, smiling and showing off 
shiny gold teeth. Her son Abdul is also at the water plant, 



but hopes to study pharmacy once his English improves. 
Her other son, Ali, Fotima's husband, is a long-distance 
truck driver. Fotima works at a nursing home and has 
started nurses' training. 

In the afternoons when Saniya and Fotima are at work, 
Mazhit talces care of his toddler granddaughter and teaches 
her traditional Turkish dances. Her name is Arzu, which 
means "dream." 


similar experiences. In the dining 
room, Terhas, 16, divides a staclc of 
Injera, Ethiopia's tangy fiat bread, and 
ąuizzes Gabriel — also 16 and adopted 
by a South Royalton family with his 
younger sister and brother — about his 
recent visit to Africa with his Ameri¬ 
can father. 

Also at the table is Jayne Gallagher, 
the Rutland woman who madę these 
adoptions happen. 

Gallagher befriended an Ethiopian- 
Eritrean family while she was growing 
up in Springfield. In 1998 a family 
member came to tell her that an orphan- 


age was caught in the fighting between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea. Could Jayne help 
the children? Gallagher approached a 
State agency. "They said, 'Nobody wants 
to adopt children from Africa!' But they 
agreed to help if I could find families," 
Gallagher says. "So I put an ad in the 
paper. In 24 hours I had 43 responses." 
Since then Gallagher has worked 
through the Ethiopian government to 
find homes for nearly 300 Ethiopian 
orphans. About 60 have been placed in 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Anna's mother, Tammy Ladd, says 
her girls have been warmly welcomed: 


"The principal of our school actually 
thanked us for bringing them here." 
Ali of the families try hard to lceep the 
lcids connected to each other and to 
their Ethiopian roots. Says Tammy: 
"Being a teenager is hard enough, espe- 
cially with what some of our kids have 
been through. They need to under- 
stand who they are and where they 
come from." ^ 


Susan Keese lives in South Newfane. 
Natalie Stultz lives in South Burlington. 
They last worked together on “Musie 
People” in the Spring 2007 issue. 
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2007 RALPH NADING HILL LITERARY CONTEST 



5y Kendall Chamberlin 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


1 DUMPED THE BUCKET FULL OF PUMPKIN PEELINGS next tO the big pine 

tree and hollered out "ca-boss, ca-boss" loud enough to carry back into 
the pasture. 

I didn't have to wait long before an old Jersey steer burst out of a thicket 
in the swamp and ran fuli speed toward me. Of course, his fuli speed 
isn't much faster than a ąuick walk, but a half-ton animal doesn't need to be 
a flash to be intimidating. He didn't slow down until the last second, just in 
time to stuff his nose into the peelings and start sucking and chomping on 
the orange rinds. This is our twice-a-day ritual, and I never fail to smile 
whenever I dump a buclcet of vegetable goodies under the pine tree. Every time 
I look at this steer, Tm reminded of my childhood here in Vermont. 

The old steer's lot in life should have been stealcs and burgers on the grill. 
I got him from a farm in Richmond back in 1991. The farmer lcept a Jersey 
cow to bump up his buttermilk numbers, and I happened to stop in on the 
day this cow gave birth. Spending five dollars for the tiny, wobbly new calf 
seemed like a good deal when the farmer tallced me into raising him for beef. 
The farmer even helped me tie him into the back of my truck for the ride back 
to my place. I took it slow, and the little brown calf stood up the whole way. 
Once I got home, I lifted him out and called to my wife. She fell in love with 
him instantly, and we tied him to a tree while I went to get some milk replacer. 
The little guy took to the bottle ąuickly, and I emphasized that the "steer" 
would be for beef. No name. Don't get attached. She assured me it wouldn't 
be a problem. 

The little calf grew like a weed. My wife started him on the bottle, but I 
took over when he got big enough for the nipple pail. As he grew, I eventually 
moved him from a smali room inside the barn to a cozy wood pen outside. By 
midsummer I added a smali fenced section of the pasture alongside the wood 
pen. We fed him grass and vegetable scraps along with the milk replacer that 
summer, and in time he learned to respect the electric fence. I left him outside 
the first winter, with access to a shelter he never used and all the hay and grain 
he could eat. His hair grew long, and with his short, sideways-straight horns, 
morę than one person stopped to ask if he was one of those Highlander breeds. 
When the sap started to flow the following spring, my wife started a vigorous 
"save the cow" campaign. The first thing she did was name him Hercules. 


K endall Chamberlin^ essay 

ABOUT HIS STEER, HERCULES, IS 
DEFINITELY NOT A WORK OF FIC- 
TION. "He'S REAL, ALL RIGHT," CHAM- 
BERLIN SAID SHORTLY AFTER BEING NOTI- 
FIED THAT HE HAD WON THE 2007 RALPH 

Nading Hill Literary Contest. 
Chamberlin grew up on the small 

HOMESTEAD IN ESSEX WHERE HE NOW 
LIVES. GROWING UP, HE WORKED IN THE 
WOODS WITH HIS FATHER, AND THE FAM¬ 
ILY GREW MUCH OF THEIR OWN FOOD. 
THEY KEPT A MILK COW, RAISED PIGS 
AND CHICKENS AND TENDED A LARGE 
GARDEN. IT IS A LIFESTYLE WELL KNOWN 
TO MANY VERMONTERS, EVEN TODAY. 

Chamberlin now works as super- 

INTENDENT OF THE WATER RESOURCES 

Department in the neighboring 
town of Richmond. There, he over- 

SEES A SMALL WATER AND WASTEWATER 
SYSTEM. AT HOME HE CUTS HIS OWN 
FIREWOOD, KEEPS A FEW CHICKENS AND 
RAISES A GARDEN. AND HE STILL KEEPS 

Hercules as a pet. The story came 

DIRECTLY FROM HIS OWN EXPERIENCE. 

Chamberlin has been published 

BEFORE, BUT THIS IS THE FIRST WRITING 
CONTEST HE HAS WON. He WAS A FINALIST 
FOR LAST YEAR^ RALPH NADING HlLL 
Literary Prize, a fact unknown to 

THIS YEAR'S JUDGES, SINCE ALL ENTRIES 
ARE REVIEWED WITHOUT NAMES. 

JUDGES LIKED HIS ENTRY BECAUSE OF 
ITS GENTLE HUMOR AND AUTHENTICITY. 
THEY ALSO LIKED THE FACT THAT THE 
STORY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT RURAL LIFE 
IN VERMONT IS CHANGING — EVEN AS IT 
REMAINS TRUE TO ITS CORE VALUES. 

— Tom Slayton 


For information about this year's judges 
and how to enter next year's contest, 
visit www.VermontLife.com. 


i 
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Corning Soon... 

Independent 
Living Cottages 


Enhance your ąuality of living with the comfort, 
security and convenience of Village at Fillmore 
Pond’s Independent Living Cottages. 

We Make a Difference! 

Now taking cottage deposits, Cali for details! 

802 - 447-7000 

300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 05201 

www.viUageatfiUmorepond.com 


There were still other dairy cows on 
some farms in the area back then, but 
no one had just a single animal. Hercu¬ 
les began to develop a loyal following as 
one of the few cows left on my road and 
the only Jersey. My wife told everyone 
and anyone who would listen about 
Hercules. Local folks started to drive 
down the road just so the kids could see 
him. She took pictures of the steer and 
taclced them on the walls inside the 
house and handed them out to his visi- 
tors. During this second year, I finished 
fencing off the pasture, and I finally 
madę a deal with her while she sobbed 
and pleaded with me one day under the 
pine tree. I promised we wouldn't eat 
Hercules as long as he stayed inside the 
electric fence. Now those of you who 
have animals of any kind are probably 
thinking she got the short end of the 
stick, and truth be told, I felt pretty 
confident the little guy would be out in 
no time. I even stacked the deck in my 
favor by stringing just one strand of 
wire everywhere I built fence. As it 
turned out, however, Hercules would 
never cross that electrified strand with- 
out a very good reason. 

Hercules became the source of some 
pretty funny events over the years. 
Once I needed to get some wood from 
his pasture. I had a smali pickup, and I 
had trained a young Hercules to leave 
me alone whenever I had a big stick. 
Mind you, I never actually whacked 
him very often or very hard, but those 
early threats stuclc with him. Hercules 
and I regularly practiced a routine in 
which I waved the stick at him when I 
walked through the pasture, and he 
would go rub his horns on an elm tree 
instead of me. Any way, I figured waving 
the stick outside the window of the 
truck should lceep him away. The plan 
proceeded well until I got into the mid- 
dle of his pasture. I think he finally 
figured out the truck didn't share my 
diplomatic immunity, or something 
like that. Hercules started to paw and 
blow at the vehicle just like the bulls in 
an arena. My pickup didn't stand a 
chance. Hercules swiped the mirrors off 
on his first couple charges and dented 
the box before I could get turned around 
and headed out toward the gate in his 
electric fence. I drove the truck through 
the opening; he stopped at the fence 
linę. This pattern would be repeated 
through the years with anyone and 















































11 anything but me, generally, whenever 
4 someone or something went into his 
-• pasture. He even sąuared off against a 
! > contractor and a backhoe once, and I 
: always had to move him before the 
town road crew ditched. 

One of the funniest moments came 
e when a big buli moose walked into his 
pasture to challenge him. The buli 
: sported massive horns and obviously 
intended to show Hercules who was 
boss. I must admit, it didn't loolc like 
- much of a contest. I should have known 
better. After all, Hercules rubbed his 
j elm tree year-round, but the moose only 
carried solid antlers in the fali. Hercu¬ 
les loolced surprised to see an intruder 
making his way toward him, but 
ąuickly pawed once or twice and 
steamed directly at the interloper with 
his head down. The moose held his 
ground until the last second, but finally 
wheeled and hightailed it back out 
through the fence. Hercules stopped, 
i shook his head and went back to his 
elm tree for some serious rubbing. He 
i got some extra grain that day. 

Of course, to be fair, Hercules did 
occasionally stray outside his fenced 
area. I regularly sectioned off new parts 
of the pasture and moved him from 
section to section as he chewed the 
grass down. We developed a routine in 
which I opened a gate to another section, 
walked through it and dumped some 
grain in the new grass to entice him 
through. This taught him to look for 
the fence, a slcill he fine-tuned over the 
years. Once I forgot to latch a gate on an 
early winter morning, and Hercules 
decided the lacie of visible fence could 
only mean I wanted him to lick all the 
salt off the cars beside the pasture. A 
full-grown Jersey steer is ąuite a bit 
larger than a Dodge Neon. He even 
licked the roof on that car. I got him 
back into the pasture by whacking on a 
grain bucket and running through the 
fence opening ahead of him. Hercules 
loves his grain. 

One of the most memorable times 
Hercules got out happened on a very 
early summer day, around two in the 
morning. The fence broke up by the 
neighbor's, and Hercules went visiting. 
One of the girls called me while her 
roommate screamed in the background. 
It turned out Hercules had walked up to 
their open window and stuck his head in 
while they were sleeping. Talk about a 
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"FIREFLY DANCE" Puzzle 1000 pieces 
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HERCULES 


"911" moment! The girls are in a house a 
few hundred yards up the road, it's pitch 
black, and Tve got to retrieve a full-grown 
steer before "something serious" hap- 
pens. I did the only thing I could think 
of for such a situation: grab my rifle and 
the grain bucket. I remembered how 
much Hercules loved his grain. Maybe 
rattling the bucket and calling from the 
pine tree would bring him home. If it 
didn't, Hercules would be hamburger by 
the rules of the original deal. 

From my point of view (and Hercu¬ 
les^!), I got extremely lucky ; I hollered 
for him and whacked the grain bucket, 
and less than 10 minutes later he 
splashed through the mud in the pas- 
ture and came to the grain. The girls 
had a similar but slightly different ex- 
perience. The one who called me hung 
up the phone and tried to calm her city 
friend while Hercules started to sample 
their curtains. A few minutes later, he 
suddenly popped his head up when he 
heard me holler and rattle the grain 
bucket. Quick as you please, he backed 
out of the window and charged away 
into the dark. In the morning, we all 
loolced where he had gone through the 
fence, meandered up the drive and 
across the lawn to the open window, 
then run back down the same route on 
his way back to me and the grain 
bucket. This incident cemented the 
legend of Hercules in the neighborhood, 
and Pve never failed to give him grain 
every day sińce. 

Follcs usually ask me why I still have 
the old steer. Hercules is morę than 15 
now. He is the only bovine left on the 
road and is one of the few things that 
hasn't changed in the neighborhood. 
Over the years I've had him, Tve come 
to realize that Hercules is pretty much 
like the millc cow my family had when 
I was a boy. I hated that old cow, or so 
I thought. She had to be milked twice 
a day, barn mucked out, manure spread 
in the spring, fed all the grass clip- 
pings — the list never ended. That old 
cow tied me down with chores and, to 
a teenager, represented oppression in 
its purest form. My friends were fish- 
ing in the brook while I sąuirted milk 
into a stainless Steel pail. I couldn't 
wait to grow up and get away and never 
see another cow. 

But something happened to my think- 
ing with the passing years. A parent 
died, and houses started to spring up 


everywhere. I chose a life here, and the 
stress of making a living in these hectic 
times softened the memories of those 
old childhood chores. I mellowed and 
wanted to remember simpler times 
when all I had to do was take care of the 
cow. My wife initially saved Hercules, 
but Pve come to realize he is a perfect 
bridge between what was and what is 
in my life. Today, my neighbors still 
stop or walk by with their kids to visit 
Hercules. He has kept the pasture 
chewed down over the years, and the 
old place still looks like it did when I 
was a boy. Hercules certainly earns his 
keep — the brush hogging alone would 
cost morę than the 150 bales of hay and 
bags of grain he eats every year, and he 
is the most efficient garbage disposal 
unit in the neighborhood, at least for 
carrots and apples. I wonder if my father 
would consider these things eąual in 
value to the products we used to get 
from the old milk cow. 

The farm Hercules was born at has 
been subdivided and sold off along with 
all the dairy cows, like a lot of farms 
across Vermont. Most of the old pas- 
tures that surround my house have 
grown up into brushy prime deer habi¬ 
tat. The few other cows that lived on 
my road are all gone, and most of my 
nice new neighbors have come from 
places where the only cows you see are 
on a little pint ice cream carton. Over 
the years, Hercules has slowly been 
transformed into a reminder of a time 
gone by. I look at him in the pasture 
now and reflect on the connection I feel 
between the kids who walk down the 
road to feed him carrots and the life I 
experienced here as a boy morę than 30 
years ago. When I see the youngsters get 
all excited and scared next to him, I 
remember another excited and scared 
little boy who used to dump the peel- 
ings for the milk cow over the fence in 
the same spot. That old milk cow is 
gone, and Tm not a little boy any longer. 
But some day the neighbor's little girl 
is going to remember feeding carrots to 
my big Jersey steer and tell her own 
children about Hercules and the pine 
tree. Maybe she'11 convince her hus- 
band to keep a new Hercules in the 
backyard, and another big brown cow 
will thrill the neighborhood children. 
Thinking about that possibility is what 
makes Hercules one of the best things 
that has happened in my life. # 
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Shalagh Blanek and 
ner daughter Annecy, 
2 , greet their server at 
KteWesley United 

[iWKodist Church 
chicken pie supper in - 
Waterbury. Below, no, 
chicken pie supper is 
complete without 
dessert. For our list of 
fali community suppers, 
see page 86. 
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Community 

The Pies That Bind 

Every Fali, Communities Reunite at Chicken Pie Suppers 


F rom late August to mid- 
November, newspaper notices 
and roadside signs announce the 
chicken-pie-supper season. Don't ex- 
pect anything fancy — these suppers 
are held in church basements and town 
halls set with card tables and folding 
chairs — but do expect to walk away 
with an appetite satisfied by what may 
be some of the best home-style cooking 
you've ever tasted, along with a heart- 
warming dose of local color. 

Diners sit at long tables set with 
large bowls of mashed potatoes, gravy, 
sąuash and coleslaw, and sometimes 
ąuick breads, cranberries (usually from 
the can) and homemade piekłeś. Each 
diner is served a beverage followed by 
a piąte of steaming-hot chicken pie 
topped with a biscuit, and from there 
it's up to them to navigate their com- 
munal table for side dishes and con- 
versation. This family-style dinner 



By Candice White 
Photographed by 
Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


nourishes discussion among neighbors 
and newcomers, and by the end of the 
meal you feel the sense of community 
that is the backbone of Vermont's 
chicken pie suppers. 

Chicken pie has been a staple of New 
England households for centuries, and 
chicken pie suppers have been bring- 
ing families and communities together 
for as long as there have been chickens 
here. The Prosper Homemakers' Club 
in Woodstock has been holding its 
chicken pie supper on the fourth 
Thursday in September sińce 1928. 
Club president Ann Wynia has a record 
book from 1931 that notes 190 people 
were served for a profit of $14.25. Today, 
the club serves about 325 people over 
the course of four seatings. 

Proper preparation of a chicken pie 
reąuires boiling and deboning the 
chicken (often a day ahead of time) be- 
fore mixing the meat with the gravy. 
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The Sabra Field 2008 Calendar 


2008 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10 'A, wirebound, 
with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC08 $12.95 (Two or morę: $12.50 ea.) 

2008 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5Vs x 8 X A> 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. 

CEB08 $11.95 (Two or morę: $11.50 ea.) 

2008 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This pocket-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC08 $7.95 (Two or morę: $7.50 ea.) 


The Vermont Life 
Guide to Fali Foliage 

by Charles W. Johnson and 
Gale Lawrence 

This guide is an essential companion for 
fali travels. Noted Vermont naturalists 
describe each tree species and the 
autumn colors they produce in easily 
referenced color-coded pages. Regional 
maps detail 65 walking tours and four 
driving tours. lllustrations by Adelaide 
Murphy in addition to rich color photos. 

96 pp., 7 x 7, softcover. 

BGFF07 $14.95 


Save $ 2 . 90 ... 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $29.95 CCC08 


Since we introduced this calendar three years ago, its 
popularity has grown by leaps and bounds. Don’t miss 
out! Order early to receive this stunning new collec- 
tion of 12 images by one of Vermonts most popular 
artists. 10x10 opening to 10 x 20. 

CSF08 $15.95 


Vermont Seasons Calendar 2008 
with Weather Notes 

Vermont Life s largest format wali calendar! 

This calendar sold out last year before the holidays 
were over, so be surę to order early to reserve yours! 
Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating 
Vermont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus 
room to write your own notes. 

13 x 1 OM, opening to 13 x 21. 

CSE08 $14.95 (Two or morę: $13.95 ea.) 


Go online for great gift ideas! 


ORDER TOLL FREE: 1-800-455-3399 • 8 AM-4:30 PM ET 
ONLINE: wwiv.VermontLifeCatalog.com • 24 Hours a daij! 
BY MAIL: Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin SŁ, Montpelier, VT 05602 

























COMMUNITY 


Biscuits must be cooked directly on top 
of the chicken and gravy in the oven, 
not separately. To prevent soggy biscuits, 
the dough must be placed on the chicken 
only after the gravy is bubbling. 

Finally, of course, a really good 
chicken pie supper must end on a high 
notę. Some suppers offer a choice of 
pumpkin or apple pie ; others offer 
cherry, lemon meringue or even calce. 

JoAnn Eurich (pronounced Irish) and 
her husband of 46 years, Gordon, have 
been involved in the Waitsfield chicken 
pie suppers sińce the 1960s. Waitsfield 
has two, one given by the United Church 
of Christ, the other by the Masonie 
Lodge. The Eurich family owned a large 
farm on the Common Road in Waits¬ 
field that supplied many of the ingredi- 
ents for early chicken pie suppers 
"Years ago, when I worked on the sup¬ 
per with my mother- and father-in-law, 
we started with killing the chickens at 
the farm and then cleaning them," Eu¬ 
rich says. "I can just remember those 
chickens hanging in the barn. I remem¬ 
ber my mother-in-law handing me a 
chicken and saying 'clean it out now/ 
And I thought, what did she want me to 
do, put my hand in there? And she did. 
I was just mortified when I had to clean 
that chicken." 

Much of the produce, too, came from 
the Eurich farm, as well as from the 
gardens of other local families. 

Ricie Rayfield, owner of The Tempest 
Bookshop in Waitsfield, has worked on 
both the Masons' and the United 
Church of Christ suppers. "Tm a 
chicken pie haker and my wife's an 
apple and pumpkin pie haker." 

Ann Wynia of the Prosper Commu- 
nity Club said that this past September 
one of the women working in the 
kitchen was a fifth-generation chicken 
pie supper volunteer. 

The chicken pie supper is about "get- 
ting us all together," says Jan Barnard of 
: Waitsfield. "We have a lot of laughs." 

If you make your way to a Vermont 
! chicken pie supper this fali, be surę you 
j know this: Vermont chicken pie is not 
the same as chicken pot pie. 

Why is this so important? 

"It's gotta be from the Vermont tradi- 
| tion. Alleen, my mother-in-law, thought 
it was so important to keep it tradi- 
tional ... Vegetables make it a chicken 
pot pie," warns JoAnn Eurich. 

Rayfield knows all about the linę 




Windham Hill Inn 
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The Moriah 
Business Park 


Located 11 miles to 1-87 

Businesses may ąualify for Empire Zonę program 

Lots 3,4,5 &6 pre-permitted for immediate ęonstruction 

Municipal water and sewer (Town of Moriah) services on-site 

High speed internet access, fiber optics &: 3-phase power available at park 

Road infrastructure 


A healthy place to 
grow a business 

A healthy place to 
grow a family 

A healthy place to be 


For morę information; 

www.essexcountyida.com 
tel: 518-873-9114/fax: 518-873-2011 


Elegant fircplaccd rooms and luxu ry suit es, 
award-winning dining, massage, hiking trails 
on 160 acres in Southern Vermont. 
Seasonal packagcs. Smali country' weddings. 

Aiwtf Ai ndha nili i 11 .com , 800-944-4080 
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Pillsbury 
Manor 

A New Horizon in Senior Living 


“Joining the Pillsbury Manor family has allowed me 
to continue to enjoy my life to the fullest. ” 

With 5 buildings on two campuses and 20 years experience, 
Pillsbury Manor offers apartments for Independent or Assisted Care 
Seniors. To learn morę or to set up your personal tour, cali us! 


(802) 863-7897 ext215 
20 Harborview Road, South Burlington, VT 
www.pillsburymanor.com 



COMMUNITY 


between chicken pot pie and chicken 
pie: "My good friend Don Kenney, who 
is originally from Massachusetts, put 
peas in his chicken pie. They about ran 
him out of town." Then Rayfield added, 
reluctantly, "He also confided in me 
that he had added a touch of sherry."^ 

Candice Wbite lives and tastes chicken 
pie in Waitsfield. Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 
lives in Montpelier. 

Clara Benson Havill's 
Chicken Pie Recipe 

♦ Take a 5- or 6-lb. chicken or fowl, cut 
up and place in lcettle. Add an onion, 
cut fine. Almost cover with water and 
cook until tender (1-2 hours). 

♦ Drain and set juice aside in ice box 
and when cool, skim off the fat. 

♦ Remove skin, bones. 

♦ Arrange meat in casserole or baking 
dish. Use chicken stock to make gravy ; 
reducing stock will make it morę 
tasty. Melt 2 T chicken fat or butter, 
mix in 2 T flour, add 2 cups of chicken 
stock. Cook until thickened. Make 
plenty of gravy ; you'11 want it for the 
biscuits. 

♦ Pour gravy over chicken to just cover ; 
keep warm while mixing biscuits. 
Adapted from A South Woodstock 

Legacy: Vermont Foods from the Past 
(1999, South Woodstock Fire Protection 
Association). 

Mrs. E's Baking Powder 
Biscuits 

Preheat oven to 400. 

In a large bowl, mix together: 

2 cups flour 
4 tsp. baking powder 
Vi tsp. salt 

♦ With a fork, mix in 1 stick cold butter, 
cut into smali pieces. 

♦ Add Vi cup milk and mix until it 
comes together. 

♦ Dump onto a floured surface and 
shape into half-inch slab. (It is impor- 
tant to handle dough minimally.) 

♦ Cut with cookie cutter or glass into 
rounds (about 6) and place atop a vigor- 
ously bubbling chicken pie. 

♦ Bakę until biscuits are done, about 20 
minutes. Serve immediately. 
Courtesy of Florence Edgerley of 

Mapie Corner, Calais. 
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Getawciys 


Bring 
The Kids! 

At Lyndonville’s 
Wildflower Inn, 

The Focus Is On 
Family Fun 


By Pierre Home-Douglas 
Photographed by 
Alden Pellett 




Innkeepers Jim and Mary 0'Reilly have 
put their own experiences with children 
to work at their inn, top. 


I T WAS A TRIP FILLED WITH A MIXTURE 

of outdoor activities, warm memo- 
ries and a tinge of wistfulness for 
days gone by. 

On President's Day weekend in 2006, 
four couples from Connecticut and their 
children celebrated their annual visit to 
the Wildflower Inn in Lyndonville in the 
Northeast Kingdom. They had first vis- 
ited the inn in 1992 when their eldest 
daughters were four years old. Now, 
several of the girls were going off to col¬ 
lege in the fali and the parents realized 
that it was the end of an era in their 
lives. Jim and Debora M. Dunlop had 
brought a photo album their daughter 
put together featuring shots from their 
stays at the inn. 

"Over the years the kids had remained 
really close — almost like brothers and 
sisters," Debora recalls. "They had 
played together, skied together, tobog- 
ganed together, paraded around in 
dress-up clothes from the play room at 
the back of the inn." Donna Frasula, 
another of the Connecticut parents re- 
members, "Every year it was like a 
going-home experience. I think the fact 
that it was such a special place for all of 
us was the result of the special things 
that Jim and Mary 0'Reilly provided at 
the inn." 

The 0'Reillys, named 2005 Innkeep¬ 
ers of the Year by the Vermont Lodging 
and Rcstaurant Association, didn't set 


out to run a B&B. Jim was a civil engi- 
neer who helped build bridges in Nepal 
as part of the Peace Corps. Then, "With 
three kids and a fourth on the way, we 
decided it was time to find a place to 
settle down," Jim recalls. He and Mary 
had grown up in Massachusetts and had 
talcen slciing trips to nearby Burkę 
Mountain. They eventually found an old 
farm for sale in the area and in 1985 
opened up the Wildflower Inn, with four 
bedrooms upstairs that shared baths. In 
the first few years they focused on pro- 
viding a farm vacation for guests. But 
once the farmer who worked the land 
decided to retire and sold his livestock, 
the 0'Reillys needed to find a new 
niche. A visit to California proved the 
catalyst for a change that still marks the 
inn today. 

The 0'Reillys madę a meandering trip 


HOW 2 GO 


The inn hns n Fali Harvest Festival the 
weekend of October 12 and fali foliage festivals 
from the end of September through the first 
week of October. Cali (800) 627-8310 or (802) 
626-8310, or visit www.wildflowerinn.com. 
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hnely Crafted 

Wcdding and (ommitment 
Rings in Gold and Platinum 



106 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

(802) 257-7044 

toll free 877-929-7044 

www.vtartisans.com 


Stahler Furniture 

American Quality ~ Vermont Values 

Carrying the largest selection of 
Lyndon Furniture anywhere ^ 

Just one mile from the factory 

48"Vermont Country Buffet and Hutch 

Route 5, Lyndonville, Vermont 
cali 1 800 439 5996 or visit 
www.stahlerfurniture.com 




Simple is Sophisticated 

Handcrafted 
Early American Lighting 



Authentic Designs 


The Mili Road, West Rupert, Vermont 05776 
(802) 394-7713 

www.authenticdesigns.com 

Catalogues $4.00 each 
Visit our workshop and showroom 
Monday-Friday, 9:00-4:30 



The best wooden toys 
are madę in Vermont 



visit our factory storę, tours auailable 


Mapie Landmark, Inc. 

1297 Exthange St. ( Middlebury, VT 05753 • 800-421-4223 • 802-388-0627 

www.maplelandmark.com 





ovo! In Autumn 


Come travel with us on six trips throughout / / 

Vermont to smali towns, han/est festivals. back / *.ę / 

roads, historical sites and covered bridges. / * 

Hear stories of famous Vermonters Robert Frost, / ^ j 

Samuel Morey, and President Arthur, along with / / 

tales of smuggling, a haunted bridge and other 
legends wrapped in Vermont’s famous autumn ffoliage! “— 

( DVD: 9 ' 95 + ^ 6 00 S/H (VT Res. add 6% tax) VISA/MC/check 

Proctuctions Odyssey Productions of Vermont 1-800-996-6927 
o f v e r m o n t po. Box 929, wiiiiston. vt 05495 www.odysseyvermont.com 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Sociery 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Vermont 05465 

■ 


The Official 2007 


Snowflake” Bentley 
Pewter Ornament 


Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Benrley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 

$16.00 plus $2.50 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 6% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Ordcrs 
Cali: (800) 705-1768 
www.vermontsnowflakes.com 


SHELBURNE 

Award-wi nni ng 

Farmhouse 
Cheddar Cheese 

Aged 6 months-2 y ears; Smoked 

WONDERFULLY FLAVORED; 
PERFECTLY AGED. 

Cali , visił online , or stop by our 
Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 

urww. shelbumefanns. org 
1611 Harbor Road 
Shelbume, VT • (802) 985-8686 
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GETAWAYS 


through the Golden State that took 
them from San Francisco to San Diego. 
One problem: "We couldn't find places 
to stay with a toddler — even though we 
were innkeepers ourselves," Jim says. 
"That was a real eye-opener. We decided 
that when we got back to Vermont the 
Wildflower wouldrFt just accept chil- 
dren but actually cater to them and 
provide them with the amenities they 
needed." 

Fortunately, the 0'Reillys had their 
own built-in market research company; 
at the time they already had five chil- 
dren. "They basically told us what we 
needed," Jim said. And so they started 
with a pool and a tennis court and then 
added a basketball court, a batting cage, 
a skating rink and a toboggan run, with 
lights at night. They also madę a few 
other decisions. One was to lceep televi- 
sions and telephones out of the rooms. 

"We really believe that if the Inn had 
TVs, it would change the whole dy¬ 
namie," Jim says. "People would tend 
to stay inside and wouldn't be meeting 
people here." And meeting people is a 
lot of what the Wildflower Inn is about. 
Couples with kids seem to connect 
ąuickly. "YouTl see people start to talk 
with other people at breakfast and be- 
fore you lcnow it, it seems lilce they're 
old friends," Jim says. 

Part of the appeal to families visiting 
the Inn is the safety of the place. Jim 
Dunlop, one of the Connecticut parents, 
says, "You don't have to be watching 
over your kids. It's not in a town, every- 
thing is there — all these activities, and 
with a bunch of kids together you never 
have to thinlc twice wondering if they're 
okay." 

In addition to running their business, 
the 0'Reillys also managed to raise eight 
children at the inn. That included home 
schooling the three eldest during middle 
school years and a fourth child, who has 
dyslexia, from grades 4 to 8. Three chil¬ 
dren, ranging in age from 9 to 17 still live 
at home. The other five are all former 
employees of the inn. Tom, 27, studied 
Computer science and proved invaluable 
setting up the Inn's Web site. "He got our 
domain name before any of the other 12 
Wildflower Inns got it," Jim says. "He also 
continues to update it — a skill I just don't 
have. He has also done well in the hospi- 
tality end. After he graduated he trans- 
formed our restaurant, Junipers, from a 
(Continued on page 87) 



Powder Trapc < &5§*$g 


Are you 65 or older and currently invested 
in CD s, honds or money markets hecause 
of their stable ratę of return? if so, you 
should consider a charitable gift annuity 
to New England Kurn Hattin Homes. This 
planned giving opportunity not only offers 
an attractive 6-11%* annual fixed ratę of 
revenue for the lifetime of up to two annuitants, 
hut also suhstantial tax henefits. In addition, it 
provides the satisfaction of giving liope and 
stahility to New England children. 


T A Better 

lnvestment 

Kum Hattin Charitahle Gift Annuity 

Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has lielped thousands of at-rish children 
hy providing a safe home and a quality education in a stahle, 
nurturing environment. For a personal illustration of how you 
can enjoy increased revenue and immediate tax henefits while 
investing in and supporting area children, please contact 
Connie Sanderson, 1-877-61 1-2977, connies@sover.net. 


*Revenue ratę is hased on the age of the annuitant(s). 


The dividends are priceless. 


Cluster Fly Problem? 

Cali toll free: 1 877 FLY-SOUP 


www.PowderTrap.com (359-7687) 

Patent No. CAN 2.286.271 US 6.164.009 World Patents Pending 


QuickSand™for Flies, LadyBugs and Wasps! 

Finally! The Cure... PowderTrap™ Technology. 
This economical, tidy, pesticide-free trap system 
absorbs lOOOs of pests in OuickSand™ madę from 
exploded egg shells that lasts up to 1-4 years! 
















AUTUMN HIGHLIGHTS 


Sept. 8: Glory Days off the Railroad Festiwal, Wbite Riwer Junction. Journey back 
to the era when the railroad was the primary modę of transportation and White River 
Junction was the hub of the railway system in Vermont.Train rides up the Connecticut 
River, model train exhibits, musie, crafts, entertainment and classic cars are all part of 
the fun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. www.glorydays 
oftherailroad.org. 295-5036. 

Sept. 8-9: Uermont Sheep & Wool 
Festiwal, Champlain l/alley Expo, 

Essex Junction. Sheep, llamas and al- 
pacas are the stars of this fun, family- 
oriented event.You can meet them, take a spinning or knitting class or watch 
demonstrations of weaving, felting, sheep shearing and sheepdog herding.You'11 also 
find workshops, morę than 60 vendors and hard-working youngsters showing off their 
well-trained animals.10 a.m.-5 p.m. 878-5545. www.vermont 
sheep.org. 

Sept. 14-16: Burlington Book Festiwal. 

Book lovers will delight in this weekend of 
readings, book signings, panels, film 
screenings, rare book appraisals and work¬ 
shops. Highlights include appearances by 
^Joyce Carol Oates, Russell Banks, Archer 
1 Mayor, Willem Lange, Chris Bohjalian, How- 

o 

^ard Frank Mosher and Crystal Zevon. Sun- 
s day's Childrerfs Literaturę Festival includes 
family activities and childrerYs authors 
James Kochalka,Tracey Campbell Pearson, Harry Bliss and Barbara Leh¬ 
man. New this year is the poetry series with readings by David Budbill, Major Jackson 
and Greg Delanty among others. 658-3328. www.burlingtonbookfestival.com. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 8: Art in the Round Barn, Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. This juried annual show features the work 
of 39 fine artists working in oil, pastel, watercolor, wood, « 
glass and other media. You can meet the artists at the open- t 
ing reception Sept. 23, 4-7 p.m.The exhibit is open daily, 9 “ 

a.m.-5 p.m.The barn will occasionally be closed early for ^ 
private showings; to check the Schedule, cali 496-7722 or go ^ 
towww.roundbarninn.com. “ 

c 

I 

Oct. 1-7: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage Festiwal. 

Seven Northeast Kingdom towns welcome you with special 
events during peak foliage season.You'11 find arts and * 

crafts, musie, backroad tours, and meals in each town. (800) 

639-6379. www.nekchamber.com. 

A few of the highlights include: 

♦ Walden, Oct. 1:Take an arts, crafts and antiques tour; visit an alpaca farm; ham 
supper, 5 and 6 p.m. 

♦ Cabot, Oct. 2:Tourthe Cabot Creamery, library and historical room; antiques sale; 
lunch, 11:30 a.m., 12:30 & 1:15 p.m.; turkey supper, 5 & 6:30 p.m. Musie, 7:15 p.m. 

♦ Plainfield, Oct. 3: Foliage tours include Grandview Winery, Rock of Ages Granite 
Ouarry and glass blowers. Lunch, 11:30 a.m.-l p.m.; dinner, 5 & 6 p.m. 

♦ Peacham, Oct. 4: Ghost walk, library book sale, naturę walk, local craft sale. Spa¬ 
ghetti supper, 5 & 6:30 p.m. 

♦ Barnet, Oct. 5: Pancake breakfast, 8 a.m.-noon; arts and crafts sale, local back 
roads tours; coffee hour, 1-4 p.m.; ham dinner, 4 p.m. 

♦ Groton, Oct. 6: Lumberjack breakfast, 7-10 a.m.; book sale at the new library, 
paradę, 1:30 p.m.; quilt display, chicken pie supper, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. 
Reservations necessary. 584-4748. 

♦ St. Johnsbury, Oct. 7: Arts and crafts fair, paradę, farmers' market, band concert; 
pancake and ham brunch, 8 a.m.-noon. 
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Calendar of 

Autum 1 

By Lise Markus 


September 

1 : 

Wardsboro Mountain Hideaways House & 
Garden Tour. Self-guided tour of private 
homes & gardens in Wardsboro and nearby 
towns. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Begins at Wardsboro 
Library. 896-3416. Jay Ottaway, Danielle 
Miraglia, Rebecca Hall & Ken Anderson. 
Folk & blues concert. 2-3 p.m. Plymouth 
Notch. 672-3773. 

1 - 2 : 

Southern Vermont Garlic & Herb Festival. 

Garlic vendors, crafts, garlic golf, childrens 
activities. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Colgate Park, Ben- 
nington. (800) 229-0252. The Plymouth Folk 
& Blues Concerts. 2 -5 p.m. 672-3773. Plym¬ 
outh Notch. 

1-3: 

Sheffield Field Days. Paradę, chicken bbq, fid- 
dling, pony pulling, games, raffles & musie. 
Town Hall. 626-9416. Lawn Fest. Crafters 
inside & out. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Waterbury Center 
Community Church. 244-8089. 

2 : 

LCI Lakę Champlain Bass Open. Partners fish 
Lakę Champlain for best eight bass. 7 a.m.-3 
p.m. Malletts Bay State boat launch, Colchester. 
879-3466. Hike into History Talk & Walk. 
Discover chert outeroppings with an archaeolo- 
gist. 2 p.m. Mount Independence State Historie 
Site & Chimney Point State Historie Site. 759- 
2412. New World Festival. Celebration of 
Celtic & French-Canadian musie and dance. 
Chandler Musie Hall, Bethany Church, & all- 
weather tents, Randolph. 728-6464. 

5: 

The Neolithic World of Stone. Bob Manning 
discusses the Neolithic monuments found 
throughout Europę. 1 p.m. Emory Hebard 
State Building, Newport. 334-5752. 

6: 

Bearing Witness: Art as Social Commentary. 

The art &c posters of WW II. 3 p.m. First Con- 
gregational Church, Manchester. 362-0788. 

8 : 

Manchester Mapie Leaf Half Marathon & 

5K Race. 9 a.m. Dana L. Thompson Recre- 
ational Center, Manchester Center. 

(800) 362-4144. 

9: 

Half Vermont Journey. 1.2-mile swim, 

56-mile bike ride & 13.1-mile run. Branbury 
State Park, Salisbury. 388-6888. 

10-Oct. 13: 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library Book Sale. Mon.- 
Th., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri. & Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Montpelier. 223-3338. 
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13: 

400 Miles Down the Connecticut River. 

Slide presentation. 7 p.m. Wardsboro Town 
Hall. 896-6988. 

14: 

Contra Dance. Traditional New England 
contra dances. Battenkill Inns Barn, Man¬ 
chester. 362-4213. 

14- 16: 

Bennington Car Show. Antique &C vintage car 
show. 447-3311. Laughing Moon Chocolates 
Fudge Festival. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Stowe. 
233-9591. 

15: 

Art Hop. Yisit galleries in downtown Rutland 
locations. 773-9380. Terry & Ben Claassen 
Memoriał Northeast Kingdom Lakes Centu- 
ry. Ride 25, 50, 75 or 100 miles on paved roads 
through the Northeast Kingdom. 7-10 a.m. 
start. Crystal Lakę State Park, Barton. 525- 
6212. The Morgan Mile Trotting Races. Mor¬ 
gan horses bring history alive as they race. 
Morgan Mile Road, Brookfield. 763-2516. 
Shelburne Farms Harvest Festival. Celebrate 
the autumnal traditions of Vermont’s farms and 
forests. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 985-8686. 

15- 16: 

Bennington Quiltfest 2007. Linda Denner, 
featured quilter. Quilt raffle Sunday afternoon. 
Mt. Anthony Union High School. 823-4631. 
Vermont Alpaca Company Open Farm Days. 
Come watch the 2007 babies romp in the pas- 
tures. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. South Strafford. 765-9639. 
16: 

Musie for a Sunday Afternoon. Musie for 
brass & organ. 4 p.m. St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, Newport 334-7365. 

19-Oct. 6: 

Mur der Mistaken. Wed.-Sat., 7:30 p.m. Mati- 
nee 9/29, 2 p.m. Waterbury Festival Playhouse. 
498-3755. 

20 : 

Shipwrecks of Lakę Champlain. Learn about 
Lakę Champlains most harrowing shipwreck 
stories from the Revolutionary War to the pres- 
ent. 7:30 p.m. Howden Hall, Bristol. 453-2619. 
I Have Doctored My s elf as Weil as I Could. 
Iwo historians discuss medicine of the 19th 
century as practiced by frontier wornen. 7 p.m. 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusiue, andall Informa¬ 
tion lin es are in area codę 802. As there rnay be 
changes in times or dates sińcepublication, please 
cali organizers to confirm. Or, for morę 'Informa¬ 
tion, risit www.vermontlife.com. 


Oct. 5-7: Stowe Foliage Art & Craft Festiwal, 
Topnotch Field. This Columbus Day weekend 
event features 185 artists and artisans, musie, 
winę tasting and a gourmet food court.The 
festivities will be held rain or shine under heated 
tents. Oktoberfast, a celebration of German cars, 
will be held in tandem with the festival. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. daily. 253-7321; www.gostowe.com. (877) 
467-8693. 





Oct. 6-7: Uermont Apple Festiwal & Craft 
Show, Riwerside Middle School, Springfield. 

Celebrate the apple harvest at this family-friendly 
festival featuring morę than 50 juried crafters, 
entertainment, pony rides, animal exhibits, hand- 
pressed cider, pumpkin painting and food.The 
annual apple pie 

contest is held on Sunday at noon; entries must be in by 
10:30 a.m. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. www.springfieldvt.com, 885- 
2779. 


Now. 23-25 Putney Craft 
Tour. Tour the open studios 
of 25 craftspeople along 
the back roads of south- 
eastern Vermont this 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

Bookbinding, blacksmithing, 
jewelry, glass blowing, stained 
glass, weaving, furniture making, 
photography, sculpture and pottery 
are among the crafts you'll see on the 
tour. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 387-4032. Maps 
are available at each studio and at: www. 
putneycrafts.com. 

Fairs & Field Days 
Aug. 25-Sept. 3: Champlain Valley Exposition, 

Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 9 :Vermont State Fair, Rutland. 775-5200. 
Sept. 2-3: Guilford Fair. 

Sept. 13-16: Tunbridge World's Fair. 


Oct. 7 Pumpkin Festiwal at Cedar Circle Farm, 
East Thetford. Bring the family and celebrate harvest 
time and all things pumpkin. Enjoy live musie, take a 
horse-drawn wagon ride to the pumpkin patch and pick 
your own pumpkins, or taste savory and sweet pumpkin 
treats including pie, bread and soups. Children's 
activities include pumpkin painting, cider 
pressing and face painting. Guided farm 
tours, noon and 3 p.m.; draft horse 
> demos, 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; cook- 
S ing demo, 11 a.m .-2 p.m.; 

.o musie, noon-3 p.m. Don't 
* miss the wood-fired 
pizza, grilled local sausage and organie ice 
cream. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 785-4737. www.cedar 
circlefarm.org. 
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Bennmgton 


MAP LOCATION 
OF ADVERTISERS 

1 Johnson/Jeffersonville 

2 Burlington 

3 Essex 

4 Waterbury/Stowe 

5 Cabot 

6 St. Johnsbury 

7 Shelburne/Charlotte 

8 Vergennes/Ferrisburgh 

9 Middlebury/Bristol 

10 Barre/Montpelier 

11 Norwich/White River 

12 Rutland/Killington/Proctor 

13 Woodstock/Ouechee 

14 Ascutney/Windsor 

15 Okemo/Ludlow/Weston 

16 North Springfield 

17 Bellows Falls, Grafton 

18 Manchester 

19 Putney 

20 Marlboro/Wilmington 

21 Bennington 

22 Lakę Champlain Islands 

23 Brattleboro 

24 Tunbridge 

25 Tinmouth 

26 Jay 


Burlington •«! 


r ®- 

Rutland 


River Jct. 


Brattleboro 

\ 



lO acres oi 

Spring and 

^ith flowers. Pa 11 ... the pumplcin 


A Special lnvrtation 

delebrating over 8J Ljears in the farm and 
garden industry, we invite uou to visit our 
•eautiful Log;Cabin Gift Snop nestled amon: 

rf &' ' ^ ' ' ‘ 


. . 1 P' 

Winter ... our gift shop will sparkle with christmas Spirit. 


atch 


splay gardens, ponds and gr< 
Sum mer. .. the trout ponds ' 
I be filled with surprises. 





?TH ANNUAL NIGHT OP THE JACK-O-LANTERN - 

PjJ| Sunday Evening, October 23 th - cali storę for details 

\A Events Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

Rt. IO and Baltimore Rd., N. Springfield, VT O^l^O • 1(300) T33-2dT5 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 



Map 16 


* bennington 
potters 



history 

tours 

shopping 


We have a special gift to thank 
Yermont Life readers 
who bring in this ad! 


open every day 

benningtonp_Qtters.com 

324 County Street, Bennington, Vermont 
800-205-8033 
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Even 


ittractions 


Fletcher Memoriał Library. Ludlow. 228-7272. 
Vermont Folk Art. Lecture. 7 p.m. Woodbury 
Community Library. 472-5710. 

21-23: 

NSRA Northeast Street Rod Nationals. Hun- 
dreds of colorful Street rods and customized 
cars on display. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Champlain Valley 
Exposition, Essex Junction. 878-5545. 
21-Oct. 21: 

Shelburne Farms Art Exhibition & Sale. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Coach Barn, Shelburne Farms. 
985-8686. 

22 : 

Vermont State Police Community Run. 5K 

benefit run. 8-10 a.m. Essex Shoppes & Cine- 
ma. 355-8963. Musie For Mankind: Kelly 
Moore & Emerald Dreams. Celtic, folk, clas- 
sical and jazz. Benefit for United Nations 
World Food Program. 7:30 p.m. Chandler 
Musie Hall, Randolph. 728-6464. 

22 -23: 

Chester Fali Craft Fair. Crafters, musie, food, 
demos. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. On the Green. 288- 
5830. Hunter Jumper Show. Equestrian com- 
petition featuring hunter, jumper & eąuitation 
classes. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Green Mountain Horse 
Association, So. Woodstock. 457-1509. 

23: 

Cody Michaels, solo piano concert. 4 p.m. 
Stowe Community Church. 253-7257. 5k & 

lOk Groton State Forest Race. 584-3606. 

27: 

A Vermont Musie Sampler. 7 p.m. Norwich 
Public Library. 649-1184. 

27-30: 


The Spitfire Grill. Musical presented by the 
Lamoille County Players. Th.-Sat., 7 p.m.; Sun., 
2 p.m. Hyde Park Opera House. 888-4507. 

29: 


Peru Fair. Pig roast, paradę, musie, cloggers, 
crafts. Main St. 824-6484. Bristol Harvest 
Festival & Better L8 Than Never Car Show. 
70 crafters & vendors, horse-drawn wagon 
rides, musie, farmers’ market, pony rides, pet- 
ting zoo, Taste of Bristol, pie contest. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Town Green and Bristol rec. field. (800) 
733-8376. Civil War Expo. Re-enactor camp 
life, speakers, educational activities, musie, 
torchlight paradę. 10 a.m.-dusk. Chester. 476- 
3580. East Burkę Fali Festival. Antiques, 
crafts, qu i 1 1 raffle, jelly cupboard, cookie walk, 
treasure table, shoebox auction, children s activ- 
ites, hay wagon rides. Paradę, 10 a.m. Lunch, 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. West Burkę Congregational 
Church & throughout town. 467-3165. 

29-30: 

Vermont Antique Dealers Show. 

Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Hunter Park, Manchester Ctr. 885-3705. Open 
Studio Weekend. Visit artists and craftspeople 
in their studios. Vermont North By Hand, 
Corinth. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 685-4804. Fali Foliage 
Crafts Fair. Quechee Gorge Village. Sat., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun., 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 295-1550. Ver- 
mont Fine Furniture & Woodworking Festi- 
val. Morę than 40 artisans display wood furni¬ 
ture & crafts; childrens activities, musie, food, 



Tour our 18 enclosures 
with 34 birds of prey 


Daily live raptor 
demonstrations 


Walking trails along the 
Ottauquechee River 


Beautiful butterfly & 
hummingbird garden 


lOam - 5pm 
7 days/week 
May - October 




Kwi 


Photo © Phillip Chitwood 





- } fl. 
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Woodstock, Yermont 


Working Dairy Farm 
Farm Life Exhibits 
1890 Farmhouse 
Programs & Actmties 



May — October Daily 
Nov. — Feb. Weekends 


Map 13 



CHJAIGN DE3I0N3 

art, craft &c design gallery sińce 1968 

featuring Mary Azarian and Sabra Field 
and other great artists and artisans 
of the 1960s &c 1970s 
and 

traditional woolens from Scotland &c Ireland 

11 West Main Street, Wilmington, Vermont 05363 
802-464-2780 • qdclmh@sover.net 
Open 7 days late June to late October. Weekends Nov. and Dec. 
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.com 


Fletcher Farm School 


Great place to stay 
includes awesome breakfast! 

Close to VT Country Storę 
Weston Priory & morę! 
Family and pet friendly 

www.cohoinn.com 

802-824-6286 Weston, VT 


Y^We _ ^ 

V ^ANINE^ l MP 
Dog and Cat Boarding 
Plus “Day Camp” 
Proctorsville, VT (802) 226-PAWS 
www.cavendishcaninecamp.com 


FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Over 250 courses year round for all ages! 
Vermont’s oldest residential Arts & Crafts School 

COMPLETE CATALOG ONLINE 

www.fletcherfann.org 

802-228-8770 Ludlow^ YT 


Streejscapes 


Hoedowh . 

UVE /IUCTIOX 

Sunday October 7, 2007 

At The Round House at Jackson Gore 
Bid on the Artists Ltd. Edition Cria & other Farm Animals 
BBQ, Live Band, Silent Auction of Vermont Experiences 

For tickets-www.ludlowstreetscapes.com 


Let us pamper you in a lovely Yictorian home 


800-GOYERNOR (468-3766) 
Ludlow, Yermont 
www.thegovemorsinn.com 


Relax and explore the Okemo Yalley 


we < A 


'//// 


Southern Vermont's 
Largest Antiąue Center 

20,000 sq.ft. of 
quality collectibles 


Home decorating accents, primitives, 
furniture, folk art and morę! 

7 Days a Week, 10-5 802-875-4477 Chester, VT 


Over 100 Vermont and 
New England Artisans 


Introducing “InView” Center for the Arts 
Spectacular new 50’x 30' Post & Beam 
workspace plus country-chic lodging, dining and 
recreation, all-in-one, stunning, 35-acre location. 


www.landgroveinn.coni (802) 824-6673 


CiALLERY 


Tiu Golden Stage 


A Historie Country Inn 
with modem amenities! 

Famous bottomless cookie jar! 

800-253-8226 802-226-7744 

I Proctorsville, VT www.goldenstageinn, 


802-875-7400 


Open 10-5 every day 
Closed Wednesday 
Chester, VT 

www.junkerstudio.com 


hunter ♦ Lea 


Fine Art •Jewelry • Gifts 
Custom Picture Framing 

802-228-4703 Ludlow, YT 

www.hunterleagallery.com 


ndover-Cavendisfcchester 7 udlow 
4 Mount Holly-Pffmouth-Weston , located in the Heart of Yermont 

For morę information on the Okemo Valley region 
log on to www.okemovalleyvt.org or cali 802-228-5830 


Map 15 



STEPHEN HUNECK GALLERY 
and DOG CHAPEL 


Map 6 


EXPERIENCE THE MOST 


YIBRANTart.n 
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forestry tours, wagon rides. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Union Arena & Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller 
National Park, Woodstock. 747-7900. 

29-Nov. 4: 

Vermont Fine Furniture & Wood Products 
Design Competition. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily. 
Bridgewater Mili. 747-7900. 

October 

4- 7: 

The Spitfire Grill. Musical presented by the 
Lamoille County Players. Th.-Sat., 7 p.m.; 

Sun., 2 p.m. Hyde Park Opera House. 888- 
4507. 

5- 7: 

Stowe Foliage Art & Craft Festival. 185 jur- 
ied art & craft exhibitors under large Camelot 
tents, food, entertainment. Topnotch field. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. (877) 467-8693. 

6 : 

Downtown Rutlands Chili Challenge. Chili 

tasting, musie, farmers’ market, art. 773-9380. 
Brandon Farmers Market Harvest Fair. 

Catch a glimpse of a spinning wheel at work. 
See treasures in wood, iron, glass, wool, alpaca 
& fabric. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Central Park. 273- 
2655. Castleton Colonial Day. House Tour, 
Main Street. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 273-3954. 

6- 7: 

Newfane Heritage Festival. 80 juried crafters, 
attic treasures, apple pies & crisps, food, raffle, 
children’s acdvities, musie. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. On 
the common. Art in the Park Fali Foliage 
Festival. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Main St. Park, Rutland. 775-0356. 
Champlain Valley Antiąues Festival. Sat.,10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Champlain 
Valley Exposition, Essex Junction. 878-5545. 
Harvest of Quilts. Common Threads Quilt 
Guild biennial show. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 

Sun., 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Peoples Academy, Morris- 
ville. 253-9601. Laughing Moon Chocolates 
Chocolate Apple Festival. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Stowe. 253-9591. 

7: 

Ludlow Streetscapes Hoedown. Auction of 
hand-painted sap buckets & fiberglass animals, 
silent auction of Yt. Experiences, musie, square 
dancing, BBQ. 5:30 p.m. Jackson Gore at 
Okemo. 228-2126. Taste of Pownal. Food fes- 
tival featuring creations from the kitchens of 
Pownal. Noon-4 p.m. Pownal Elementary 
School. 823-5405. Apple Pie Festival. Home- 
made apple pie, Vt. cheddar, cider, doughnuts, 
crafts. 10:30 until sold out. Firemans pancake 
breakfast, 7:30-11 a.m.; Evening Star grange 
hall craft fair, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Dummerston 
Ctr. 254-9158. 

12-14: 

Weston Craft Show. Juried show of 50 Yer¬ 
mont artisans including glass, clothing, folk 
art, baskets, quilts & morę. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Weston Playhouse on the Green. 824-3576. 

13: 

Bluegrass Gospel Project Concert. Benefit for 
Vt. Foodbank. 7:30 p.m. Woodstock Town 
Hall. (800) 585-BANK. Cabot Apple Pie Fes- 














































tival. Apple pie baking contests for adults & 
juniors, craft fair, live entertainment & food 
sales. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Cabot School. 363-3396. 
Pumpkin Festival. Craft vendors, pumpkin 
pies, children’s activities. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Town- 
shend Town Common. 365-9775. Birds of 
Vermont Museum Fali Festival. Foliage 
walks, live bird show, childrens activities, hik- 
ing, cider & donuts. 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Hun¬ 
tington. 434-2167. 

14: 

Linda & Robin Williams Concert. 7 p.m. Ali 
Souls Church, W. Brattleboro. 254-6294. Har- 
vest Time in Vermont Cooking Class with 
Chef Doug Mack. Hands-on instruction with 
class-prepared lunch. 12:30-4 pm. Marys Res- 
taurant at the Inn at Baldwin Creek, Bristol. 
(888) 424-2432. Musie for a Sunday After- 
noon. Back Bay Saxophone Quartet. 4 p.m. St. 
Marks Episcopal Church, Newport. 334-7365. 
Forts & Battlefields from Saratoga to Cham- 
bly. Howard Coffin discusses the key conflicts 
along the Champlain war corridor. 2 p.m. 
Proctor Library. 773-6819. 

17: 

Old Time Rules Will Prevail: The Fiddle 
Contest in Vermont. Fiddler Adam Boyce out- 
lines the history of the fiddle contest in Ver- 
mont. 7 p.m. First Congregational Church, 
Manchester. 297-3387. 

18: 

The Allen Brothers: Original Vermont Devel- 
opers. 7:30 p.m. Howden Hall, Bristol. 453- 
2888. Childsplay: Morę than 30 musicians 
from around the country play instruments madę 
by violinmaker Bob Childs. Latchis Theatre, 
Brattleboro. 7:30 p.m. (617) 354-1673. 

18- 27: 

The Haunted Forest. A spooky walk through a 
haunted wood. 10/18, 10/19, 10/26: 7-10 p.m.; 
Sat., 10/20 & 10/27: 6-9 p.m. The Catamount 
Outdoor Family Center, Williston. 879-9160. 

19- 20: 

Thrift Sale. Fri., 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-3 
p.m. Trinity United Methodist Church, Mont- 
pelier. 229-9158. 

20 : 

Bluegrass Gospel Project Concert. Benefit for 
Vt. Foodbank. 7:30 p.m. Latchis Theatre, Brat¬ 
tleboro. (800) 585-BANK. 

20 - 21 : 

The Westminster Quilt Show. Benefit for 
Westminster Cares. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Westmin¬ 
ster Center School. 722-3939. 

21 : 

Harvest Time in Vermont Cooking Class 
with Chef Doug Mack. Hands-on instruction 
with class-prepared lunch. 12:30-4 p.m. 

Mary’s Restaurant at the Inn at Baldwin Creek, 
Bristol. (888) 424-2432. 

26-27: 

Bluegrass Gospel Project Concert. Benefit for 
Vt. Foodbank. 7:30 p.m. Old Meeting House, 
E. Montpelier. (800) 585-BANK. 

27: 

Glad Rags Benefit Sale. New & used clothing, 
jewelry, household items & morę. Benefit for 
local charities. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Masonie Lodge, 



a Spacious mountainside lodging 
a Fitness Center & New Spa 
a Featuring M Vermont Autumn Adventures" 
a Variety of activities & attractions 
a On-site Activities Director 




JOIN U 

S FOR GREAT 

FOOD, 

SPIRITS AND 

ENTE 

RTAINMENT 

BROW 

N’S TAV ERN 

OP 

EN DAILY 


Kids stay FREE with parents 




SCUTNEY 

MOUNTAIN RESORT 

Brownsville, Vermont 
www.ascutney.com 

Vermont Inspified Splendor 

Cali 1-800-243-001 1 

for information & reservations 
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0V£R 400 6USIN€SS€S OfftRING: 

S-HOPPING, DINING, SERYICES 
T-HEATRE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
i OUTDOOR EYENTS & MORE1 


Visit Historie Downtown Rutland! 
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Matihew Te!ł 


55th Annual 

Vermont Hand Crafters 

Fine Craft & Arf Show 

November 15-18. 2007 
At the Sheraton in Burlington 


Map 2 


Deirdre Donnelly 


c fęome see where the great 
taste of Cabot begins 

Yisitors Center 


• Tours • 

Main Street, Cabot ca bosi? 

800.837.4261 


Cabot Annex 

Rt. 100, Waterbury 

802.244.6334 

Quechee Storę 

Rt. 4, Quechee 

802.295.1180 



Owned by Dalry Farmer s 
Since 1919 
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Yermonfs Largest 


i V k ■ L- . L-l, 


Champlain Valley Antiques Festival 
2005-2006 Vermont's "Top Ten Fali Events" 

Columbus Day Weekend 

•ctober 6-7 

Saturday I0am-5pm 
Sunday I0am-4pm 
Admission $8 
(12 and under free) 

130 dealers 
40 in room settings 

Champlain Valley Exposition 
AAiller Exposition Center 
Rte 15 - Essex iunction 
www.AntiquingVermont.com 781 -862-4039 
sponsored by Chamlain Yalley Chamber of Commerce 


Map 2 



A Retrejming Source For 
" ItEAł, ijfgjjtgnOM & lxspiR»noN" 



Home and Garden fiupply Co 

Your Complete Garden Center... 

Plus Fun & Unique Gifts for the Home Too ! 

Cut Flowers & Arrangements for all Oecasions 
Furniture and Home Decor for Indoor and Outdoor Living. 

802457-2505 • www.riverbendvermont.com 
Rte. 12 N Between Woodstock and Barnard VT. 


En dOY 


Map 13 



FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 
Closed Mondays March - June 
P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 

Map 1 
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Ifyou love to bakę... 
orjust love to eat! 

KinGj4rjhur:Floiii 

Bakery • Storę • School 

Norwich, Vermont . 802.649.3361 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Storę and Bakery hours: 
Monday-Saturday 8:30 am to 6 pm 
Sunday 8:30 am to 4 pm 

© The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. - 2005 

Map 11 
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MGĘ5/ rockofages 



Have a “blast” at Cut-In-Stone - 
learn to sandblast your own souvenir! 

Tour granite ąuarry-600 feet deep 

Watch our skilled artisans 

Video , Exhibits , Gift Shop, 
Outdoor granite bowling lane 

Rock ofAges Visitors Center 

1-89, Exit 6 

558 Graniteville Rd., Gratiiteville, VT 

Toll free: 866-748-6877 
802-476-3119 

For dates and hours of operation: 
Tours, rockofages. com 

Map 10 


AUTUMN EVENTS 

Woodstock. Church Street Marketplace Hal- 
loween Paradę & Festival. Trick-or-treating, 
paradę, family activities. 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Church Street Marketplace, Burlington. 863- 
1648. Art Hop. Visit galleries in downtown 
Rutland locations. 773-9380. Gilfeather Tur- 
nip Festival. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Wardsboro Town 
Hall. 896-3416. 

November 

3-4: 

Champlain Valley Quilters Guild Quilt 
Show. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Shelburne Farms Coach 
Barn. 879-9490. 

4: 

Musie for a Sunday Afternoon. Social Band 
in concert. 4 p.m. St. Marks Episcopal 
Church, Newport. 334-7365. 

10 : 

Holly-Day Bazaar & Raffle. Crafts, auction, 
attic treasures, raffle, lunch. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Holy Family Church Parish Hall, Essex Jct. 
879-7391. 

14: 

Georgia 0’Keeffe: An American Master. Art- 
ist & art historian Bob Manning traces the 
career of Georgia 0’Keeffe. 7 p.m. St. Johns- 
bury Athenaeum. 748-8291. 

15-18: 

Vermont Hand Crafters Holiday Craft Show. 

180 juried craft producers and fine artists. Th. 

6 Fri., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Sheraton Conference 
Center, So. Burlington. (800) 373-5429. 

17: 

Wild for Gamę Cooking Class with Chef Doug 
Mack. Hands-on instruction with class-prepared 
lunch. 12:30-4 pm. Marys Restaurant at the Inn 
at Baldwin Creek, Bristol. (888) 424-2432 

23: 

The Church Street Marketplace Holiday Light- 
ing Ceremony. 3:30 p.m. Burlington, 863-1648. 

23-25: 

Open Studio Putney Craft Tour. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 387-4032. 

29: 

/ Have Doctored Myselfas Weil as I Could. 

Two historians discuss medicine of the 19th 
century as practiced by women on the frontier. 

7 p.m. Norwich Public Library. 649-1184. 


Through the Season 

American Precision Museum, Windsor. 

674-5781. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Windsor-Post Pastorał: The Chang- 
ing Landscape of the Birthplace of Vermont. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Doodles, Drafts and Designs: 
Industrial Drawings from the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Bennington Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily 
except Wed. 447-1571. 

• Thru Oct. 31: Impressionism & Beyond. 

• Sept. 8-Occ. 15: Exhibit ofjane Scickles 
Civil War era quilt. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. 257-4523. 
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• Oct. 7: Juilliard String Quartet. 

• Nov. 18: Pei-Yao Wang &C Friends. 

Billings Farm, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
daily. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 1, 8, 15, and 22: Traditional Craft Sat- 
urdays. 

• Sept. 29 &: 30: Harvest Weekend. 

• Oct. 6 & 7: Pumpkin Apple Celebration. 

• Oct. 28: A Family Halloween. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

• Nov. 23-25: Thanksgiving Weekend. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

Champlain Orchards, Shoreham. 897-2777. 

• Sept. 16: Ben Campbell &c Friends. 1-3 p.m. 

• Sept. 27: The Mayflys. 1-3 p.m. 

• Oct. 7: Harvest Celebration. 

Counterpoint. Vocal ensemble sings a cappella 
works by Poulenc, Villa-Lobos, Hindemith, & 
Benjamin Britten. Conducted by Roger Grow. 
863-5966. 

• Oct. 26: 7 p.m., Vergennes Opera House. 

• Oct. 27: 7:30 p.m., Barre Universalist Church. 

• Oct. 28: 4 p.m., McCarthy Arts Ctr., St. 
Michaels College, Colchester. 

Cornish Colony Museum, Windsor. 674-6008. 

• Thru Oct. 28: A Gathering of Friends: Early 
Artists of the Cornish Colony. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 
Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Sept. 22: Festival of Traditional Crafts. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

Firehouse Gallery, Burlington. Tues.—Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. 865-7551. 

• Thru Sept. 8: Wes Disney Retrospective. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 27: Location Shifts. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 21-Nov. 18: Naturę Remains: The Art- 
ist as Environmentalist. 

• Sept. 21-Nov. 18: Interpreting Naturę, part 
3: Joe Salerno, paintings. 

• Thru Oct. 8: Exposed, outdoor sculpture 
exhibition. 

Henry Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 388-2117. 

• Thru November 8: Wash Your Hands! Health 
and Hygiene, 1800-1950. 

Hildene. Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Sept. 28, 29 &c 30: Foliage Art & Craft Festival. 

• Nov. 23, 24 & 25: Thanksgiving at Hildene. 
Hunter Gallery of Fine Art, Grafton. 843-1440. 

• Thru Sept. 6: Exhibition at Grafton, juried 
fine art show. 9:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 8 & 9: Peter Huntoon watercolor work- 
shop. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Sept. 29: Reception for pastel artist Norma 
Spatz. 5-7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 6: Reception for pastel artist, Susan 
Donnell, 5-7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 13: Reception for oil &c pastel artist Jen- 
nifer Litchfield, 5-7:30 p.m. 

Lost Nation Theater, Montpelier. 229-0492. 

• Sept. 20-Oct. 7: Fali Foliage Shakespeare: 
Henry V. 

Manchester Musie Festival. Manchester 
Chamber Orchestra Annual Tour with works 
by Schubert, Mendelssohn and others. Ariel 
Rudiakov, conductor. (800) 639-5868. 

• Oct. 5: Riley Ctr. for the Arts, Burr & Bur- 
ton Academy. 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 7: Woodstock Town Hall. 3 p.m. 



Goumiet 
to go... 


Fresh 

Pastries 


Yermont 

Products 


Vermont 

Country Deli 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 
www.vermontcountrydeli.com 

We're open 7am-7pm everyday 
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THE WDRLDS LARGEST MARBLE EKHIBJT 

52 Main Street, Proctor, VT • 800-427-139G 
OPEN 7-days mid-May through October 
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Breakfast 7:00-11:30 ♦ Lunch 11:30-3:00 
802-387-2200 On the Tavern Green 



PutneylCo-op 

Natural and Delicious • Grocery & Deli 
802-387-5866 www.putneycoop.com 


B _penelope wurr GLASS 

Fine Contemporary Glass & Furnishings 
802-387-5607 www.penelopewurr.com 


THE PUTNEY DINER 



Homemade Comfort Food, with Pies! 
802-387-5433 www.theputneydiner.com 



Qfferlngs Jeivelry 

Gifts ♦ Cards • Treasures 
802-387-4566 www.offeringsjewelry.com 



J. D. McCliments Pub 

Spirits ♦ Food ♦ Musie 

802-387-4499 Rt. 5- ‘/s mi. north of town 





A Clothing, Jewelry and Gift Boutique 
802-387-4149 Downtown Putney 



Heartstone Books & A Good Yarn 

Books New and Used • Yarn Shop 
802-387-2100 Open 10am-6pm Daily 


Map 19 
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ma 


DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON 
(802) 863.1066 or (800) 863.1066 

www.umallvt.com 

Map 2 


dakin Farm 


what yermont Tastes uke 
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• Nov. 25: United Church of Dorset. 4 p.m. 

Old First Congregational Church, Old Ben- 
nington. 447-1223. 

• Thru Oct. 15: Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-noon; 1-4 
p.m. Sun., 1-4 p.m. & by appt. 

Purple Fox Gallery, Pawlet. Th. and Fri., 4-8 
p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 325-2696. 

• Featured artists: Bob Birbeck, Roz Compain, 
Russ Fellows, Jay Hathaway, Patrick Quinn 
and Joe Wetzel. 

• Photographs from Messages from a Smali Town 
by Neil Rappaport, Nellie Bushee and Ella 
Clark. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. Open through 
Oct. 14. 877-3406. 

Sept. 16: African American Life in Burlington, 
1880-1900. 2 p.m. 

• Oct. 7: Out of the Shadows: An African 
American Farming Community, Hinesburg, 
1790-1870. 2 p.m. 

St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. Mon. & Wed., 10 
a.m.-8 p.m., Tues., Th. & Fri., 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m.; Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 748-8291. 

• Oct. 3: First Wednesday Lecture Series with 
Hanna Gray. 

• Nov. 7: First Wednesday Lecture Series with 
Willard Sterne Randall. 

• Nov. 14: Georgia 0’Keeffe slide talk with 
Bob Manning. 

• Nov. 30: Mark Twain with Bern Budd. 
Shelburne Museum. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 
985-3348. Last day for all exhibits is Oct. 28. 

• Out of This World: Shaker Design Past, Pres¬ 
em and Futurę. 

• Something Pertaining to God: The Patchwork 
Art of Rosie Tompkins. 

• A Gift of Amish Quilts from Barbara & 
Michael Polemis. 

• Contemporary Vermont Quilts. 

• Chandelerious! The Dazzling World of Con¬ 
temporary Chandeliers. 

• Going Green: 20 Eco-Friendly Designs for a 
Healthier Life. 

• Got eBay? Collections Created Online. 

• John James Audubon: The Prints. 

Shelburne Orchards. 985-2753. 

• Sept. 9: Vermont Smali Farms Food Fest. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Sept 22: Ringo Matsuri: Taiko in the 
Orchard. Noon-2 p.m. & 3-4:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 23: Pie Fest & Cider House Run. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• Oct. 18-19: Senior Citizens’ Day. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 

• Oct. 20: Truckload Sunday. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Studio Place Arts, Barre. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat., noon-4 p.m. 479-7069. 

• Thru Sept. 22: Three Shows: Paint the Gal¬ 
lery Red. SPA Teachers Show. Printmaking 
Studio Show. 

• Oct. 2-Nov. 10: Rock Solid: Annual Stone 
Show. 

• Nov. 20 - Dec. 31: Celebrate: Members Show. 

Southern Vermont Arts Center, Manchester. 

362-1405. 

• Thru Oct. 7: Modern Reveries: American 
Painting & Mainstream Realism. 

• Sept. 29-Nov. 30: Worlds of Wonder in 


Wood: The Kirk Bros. Circus. 

• Oct. 13-Nov. 30: Sen. Patrick Leahy photos. 
Vermont Life-Vc rmont Red Cross Blood 
Drives. 658-6400; www.newenglandblood. 
org/vermont. Donors receive a free Vermont 
Life book. 

• Sept. 4: Newport Elks Club, Derby; 11:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 17: Bennington Baptist Church; 11:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Nov. 19: Barre Elks Club; 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. (800) VSO- 
9293. 

• Oct. 20: Masterworks Concert: Ravel, Ginas- 
tera & Brahms. 

Vermont Youth Orchestra. 655-5030. 

• Sept 23: VYO Fali Concert. 3 p.m. Flynn 
Ctr. for the Performing Arts, Burlington. 
Weston Playhouse Theatre Company. 824- 
5288. 

• Thru Sept. 15: Master Harold ... and the Boys. 


Sept. 15: 

• Pork Roast Dinner. 5-7 p.m. Fair Haven 
United Methodist Church. 265-8672 

Sept. 22: 

• Chicken Pie Dinner. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Trinity 
United Methodist Church, Montpelier. 

229-9158. 

Sept. 29: 

• Chicken Pie Supper. 5:15 & 6:30 p.m. St. 

Peter’s Episcopal Church, Bennington 
442-2911. 

Oct. 3: 

• Richmond Congregational Church Chick¬ 

en Pie Supper. 4:30, 5:30, 6:30, & 7:30 p.m. 
434-2516. : 

Oct. 4: 

• Chicken Pie Supper. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Cali for 
reservations. Waterbury Center Community 
Church. 244-1192. 

Oct. 6: 

• Groton Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 5:30, 

6:30 & 7:30 p.m. by reservation only. Groton 
Town Community Building. 584-4748. 

• Chicken Pie Dinner. 5 & 6:30 p.m. Trinity 
United Methodist Church, Montpelier. 

229-9158. 

• West Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15 & 

7:15 p.m. Reservations only. W. Newbury Hall. 
429-2632. 

Oct. 7: 

• Smorgasbord Dinner. All you can eat dinner 

from a wide variety of homemade dishes. 

Noon-2 p.m. Hancock Town Hall. 767-9157. i 

Oct 14: 

• New England Boiled Dinner. 6 p.m. St. 

Mark’s Episcopal Church, Newport. 334-7365. 

Oct. 20: 

• Pork Roast Dinner. 5-7 p.m. Fair Haven 
United Methodist Church. 265-8672. 

Nov. 17: 

• Pork Roast Dinner. 5-7 p.m. Fair Haven 
United Methodist Church. 265-8672. 


Community Suppers 
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GETAWAYS 

(Continued from page 77) 

fine dining restaurant to a morę casual 
restaurant that would appeal not only to 
people going out for a special, once-a-year 
dinner but a place locals could come to 
morę regularly." 

Jim says that the Wildflower's loca- 
tion in the Northeast Kingdom is a 
mixed blessing. The area is one of the 
most beautiful, least-populated areas of 
the State, but, he points out, "people 
look on the map and think you're al- 
most in Canada. You're too far away. It 
also doesn't have the name recognition 
of a place lilce Stowe." Still, he thinks 
perceptions are slowly changing. "The 
region is starting to earn a good reputa- 
tion. Once people come here they come 
back," he says. 

Jim points to the success of Kingdom 
Trails, a 100-mile network of mountain 
biking paths in the area that he helped 
spearhead morę than a decade ago. 
"Years ago we had a lot of bicycle tour- 
ing groups. They were almost all adults 
with no children. Now we're seeing a lot 
morę families using the local trails. We 
also have a good mix of cross-country 
skiers, snowshoers, downhill skiers and 
snowmobilers." The inn is connected to 
the Vermont Association of Snów Trav- 
elers network of snowmobile trails. 

If Jim has his way, another group of 
travelers will soon be joining that mix. 
In addition to continuing to cater to 
families, he is adding a niche he thinks 
hasn't been addressed properly: pet- 
friendly B&Bs. 

"There are morę people traveling now 
with pets than with kids," he points out. 
And he's not worried about the animals 
wrecking his rooms. "The type of people 
who travel with pets have animals that are 
used to traveling and they actually make 
easy guests." 

Somewhere down the linę he may end up 
with some new competition. Rebecca Fra- 
sula, one of the children who madę the 
yearly pilgrimage to the Wildflower, is now 
a first-year business student at Franklin 
Pierce College. Her goal, she told her 
mother, is to one day own her own inn. 
"Now I wonder where she got that idea?" 
her mother asks. # 


Pierre Home-Douglas lives near Montreal. 
Alden Pellett lives in Hinesburg. 

For Junipers restaurant's recipe for 
roosted pork tenderloin with local apples 
and onions in Cold Hollow cider sauce, 
vi$it www.Vermontlife.com ^ 



Specializing in presemation, 
rehabilitation and adaptive reuse 
of existing structures. 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 




“Existing buildings are 
the greenest buildings.’ 


— Ann Cousins 

Prescrvation Trusi of Yermont 


Harwood Hill Barn to be part of Bennington Project 
Independence Adult Daycare Facility. 


COLE 


RESIDENT1AL HISTORIC PRESERYATION 




802.362.0096 

vYww.colecompanyinc.com 




Experience Mapie 

The Flavor of Yermont 


Mountain State 
Yisit Us At: 

AlpacaBreedersofyermont.com 


Yisit us at: 


wvv9v.vern10ntmaple.0rg 
»ww.vtmaplefesti\ 4i.0rg 



Country Curtsi 118 


916 Shelburne Road 
South Burlington, Vermont 
802-865-9595 

wvvw.ccretailshops.com 


Enjoy Radiant 

Soapstone Warmth 



5 Reasons Soapstone is Better! 


• Soapstone holds twice as much heat as metal. 

• Soapstone heat is steady, even and comfortable. 

• Soapstone has a proven record of durability. 

• It has beautiful color, texture and marbling. 

• Variations in the stone make each stove unique. 
Plus, no power is required, so you can enjoy 
radiant warmth regardless of the weather! 


FREE COLOR CA TA L O G 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 2943, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


1 - 888 - 664-8188 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 




BEAUTIFUL MANCHESTER YILLAGE 


Set privately on 2.4 acres at the end of a wooded drive this 3,500 foot residence 
offers great design and construction. Broad veranda to gracious foyer, study, 
formal dining, open granite counter kitchen, breakfast bay, 2-story living room 
with raised fireplace and double French doors to the wide bluestone terrace 
with sitting wali and Equinox view, main floor master suitę with spacious bath. 
Upstairs the hall/balcony 


overlooks the living room. 2 
lovely bedrooms with 2 tile 
baths, a studio and family 
room both ofwhich could be 
converted to bedrooms. Fuli 
central A/C, lovely land- 
scaped grounds, 2-car garage and real country privacy. Downtown is just minutes 
away. Built in 2003 this property is offered in excellent condition inside and out. 
We solicit your inąuiry. EXCLUSIVE $ 1 , 200,000 


3,500 feeł of very comfortable living. 


Kimball 


Unimpeded Equinox view from the terrace. 


On the Millpond 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 
802-362-2700/FAX 362-2217 


A MARBLE WORKS 

RESIDENCES 



THE SIMPLICITY AND ELEGANCE OF 
DOWNTOWN LIYING 


Homes starting at $244,500 


Middlebury's premier downtown residences - just a few minutes 
walk to the College, shopping, cultural events and morę. 



Featurine Adirondacks and Otter Creek views. 


www.marbleworksresidences.com 

Ingrid Punderson Jackson Real Estate 802 . 388.4242 



Wonderfully restored 1800's carriage house with additions and updated 
amenities • Exceptional details include exposed beams, antique Federal 
fanlight door, antique mantels, featheredge paneling, pine floors. old brick 
• Lovely sunporch and "secret" gardens, plus a garage with workshop and loft 
Exclusive $595.000 

^,7; Josiah Allen Real Estate 

In and about Dorset, Manchester and Southern Vermont 
802.867.5555 / www.josiahallen.com / Route 30, Dorset, VT 05251 
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COOGAISPS WOOD 

58-acre landscaped estate an easy 30 
minutes from Burlington. Luxurious 
7,000 s.f. new Greek Revival with 5 
bedrooms, 5.5 baths and fabulous 
style. Extensive Windows, granite, 
cherry and oak flooring. Barn and 
pool. Charlotte 

$2,275,000 


HIGH LAKĘ 

Gorgeous almost new Timberpeg 
home! On just under 400 shared 
acres, this property offers majestic 
views of Mt. Ascutney, Okemo, 
Killington and Pico. A lakę, tennis 
and trails allow great summer/ 
winter sports. Come play! Sharon 
$1,375,000 


PANTON PANORAMA! 

A 22-acre wooded preserve 
with spectacular views of Lakę 
Champlain and the Adirondacks 
plus a very sunny, high-quality, well- 
designed and understated getaway. 
A flexible floor plan with drama 
inside and out! Just listed! Panton 
$ 1 , 000,000 


POINT FARM LAKEFRONT 

Swimming, boating, sailing, skiing, 
windsurfing, fishing and morę is at 
the front door of this ąuaint stone 
1903 carriage house on 1.4 acres 
with 160 ft. of frontage on Lakę 
Champlain. Features a large living 
room, 2 bedrooms, family room 
and den. Grand Isle 

$895,000 


Lang, Lion & Dauis 


Vermont’s Exceptional Homes & Properties 


EGENTS 


THE MIDDLE BRICK 

Built in 1817, the Williston-Frey 
House is a classic Federal style 
home with wide pine floors, high 
ceilings, four fireplaces, exposed brick 
and plaster walls, and distinctive 
moldings. An attached studio offers 
guest/income options. Norwich 
$995,000 


TRANQU1L PRIVACY IN 
STOWE HOLLOW 

This home is ideał for rest and 
relaxation. On 3.94 acres with lovely 
mt. views, it exudes comfort with 
cozy fireplaces in the living and 
family rooms and in master bedroom. 
The gourmet kitchen is perfect for a 
discerning chef. Stowe 
$995,000 


BLUEBERRY HILL, 
ROBINSON SPRINGS 

Bright family home in Stowe's most 
reąuested neighborhood. Fabulous 
views of Mt. Mansfield and the 
Green Mt. rangę. Large swimming 
pond, spacious floor plan, private, 
comfortable and close to Stowe Mt. 
and Spruce Peak! Stowe 
$1,995,000 


802-846-7939 • 1-800-876-6447 


www.LangLionDavis.com 


HILL HOUSE 

This 4 bedroom Dutch Colonial 
features twin fireplaces in the 
living room, formal dining, 
playroom and guest apartment. 
Lovely woodwork, molding and 
an expansive porch add to the 
elegance. Pool, trout pond, tennis 
and 43+ acres. South Pomfret 
$2,950,000. 


COTTAGE FARMHOUSE 

Wonderfully private 24+ acre retreat 
with an upscale 3 bedroom home, 
pond, post/beam barn and terrific 
views! A mix of “smart” house 
with vintage woodwork, fixtures 
and British faucets! Porches, patios, 
picture perfect! Charlotte 
$1,995,000 


HIGHER GROUND 

Near Dartmouth College, this 
privately situated home offers 4 
bedrooms, 4 baths, guest ąuarters, 
a French provincial kitchen and a 
great stone patio! The high ceilings 
and Russian hearth invite warmth 
and tranąuility. Strafford 
$899,000 


TANDRAGEE 

This magnificent 9,000 +/- sq. 
ft. residence displays a wealth of 
classic details - from a columned 
foyer with 3 story spiral staircase 
to a soaring 16’ oval domed ceiling. 
Tandragee includes 10+ acres with 
dramatic, panoramie views. Stowe 
$3,500,000 


HIDDEN VALLEY 

This contemporary earth-toned 
residence melts into a knoll 
overlooking the mountains and the 
valley! With 5 bedrooms including 
an in-laws’ suitę, even a large family 
can entertain here. An elegant, very 
comfortable home. Stowe 
$1,200,000 
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Extraordinary custom-built home located in the heart of Vermont. Radi- 
ant heated hardwood floors, gourmet kitchen with granite countertops 
and stainless Steel appliances; 5 bedrooms, 5 baths, living room with 
fireplace, master suitę, home Office, exercise room, sunroom and 2 car 
garage. Experience the peace and beauty of Vermont. 

$675,000 

“Always There For You”® 

ERA Home Town Realty 
■i ■ ■ 802 728-7008 

ERA Marybeth.Tevis@ERA.com 

real estate VistVermontatwww.ERAvt.com 


Representing fine homes and properties throughout Yermont. 


NEAR MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
~ Apple Ridge Farms ~ 



322 serenely private acres including five ponds and sweep- 
ing vistas of the Green Mountain Ranges. Four bedroom 
Cape Ca: 1804 with fireplace, two elegant horse barns plus 
several out-buildings accommodating the largest pure herd 
of American Bison in New England, World Class Clydes- 
dales, 3200 producing apple trees, an entire linę of Farm 
Eąuipment plus Tack, Carriages and Sleighs. A Hideway 
Mountain Cabin. MINT. $3,800,000 Brochure 



Ingrid Punderson Jackson 
Real Estate Services 
44 Main Street, Middlebury, VT 
05753 802-388-4242 
www.middvermontrealestate.com 



Benson, VT - Pastorał 100-acre country home in lower Lakę 
Champlain Valley. Exceptional home with state-of-the-art systems, 
3 BR suites, 4 fireplaces, 2 barns, trails and miles of gravel 
roads. Close to NY, Lakę Champlain & Lakę Bomoseen. One hour 
to Killington/Okemo. An unrivaled turnkey property. $1,199,000 

Linda Fish-Broum 

1.800.859.2745, ext 705 | WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 



DRAMATIC HILLTOP 
HAVEN 

Spectacular country home on over 38 
acres w/incredible views. Phenomenal 
architectural design w/soaring 28’ ceil- 
ings including a spectacular great rm 
w/amazing curved stone wali and floor 
to ceiling fp. Unbelievably impressive 
construction w/over 10 tons of Steel and 
100 tons of Corinthian granite. Only 9 
miles from Okemo in a beautiful country setting. Fuli color brochure avail. 


18 South Main St, Rutland 
(802) 775-6000 
www.bvandg.com 


Berkley 
Veller|ffl 
&Greene 
REAL ESTATE 
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Peace ofMind... 



86 North Main St. 

BARRE 

802 - 479-3366 


15 State St. 

MONTPELIER 

802 - 229-4242 


Berg, Carmolli & Kent RealEstate 


21 North Main St. 

WATERBLRY 


42 Main St. 

ROCHESTER 

802 - 241-2000 802 - 767-9900 



nmy.MontpelierVTHome.com 

• One of a kind home with timber & stick frame 
construction 

• Secluded home on 75+ acres, yet only minutes 
from town 

• Open floor plan with intricate architectural details 

• Fabulous mountain views 

Montpelier.$949,000 



nmy.TheVTLifestyle.com 

• Five bedrooms, 3.5 baths on 18 +/- acres 

• Distant views, guest cottage & large barn 

• Beautiful interior finishes with three 
fireplaces 

• Inground pool and large decks for family 
enjoyment 

Montpelier.$650,000 



nmy.ChelseaVTHome.com 

• Gorgeous log home in a peaceful, rural 
setting 

• 8 +/- acres of well landscaped property 

• Warni, inviting fireplace in living room 

• Covered front porch and large back deck 

Chelsea...$500,000 



mm.ShadowLakeVT.com 

• Year-round home on peaceful Shadow Lakę 

• Gorgeous hardwood floors & granite countertops 

• Direct lakę frontage 

• Complete with additional seasonal guest cabin on the water 

Glover.......$450,000 



mm.CurtisPondVT.com 

• Rare Curtis Pond waterfront home-built in 
1994 

• Fine hand-planed woodwork throughout 

• Large west facing deck for easy entertaining 

• Art studio space & separate woodworking 
shop 

Calais.$375,000 


\ 



nmy.BarreTonnHome.com 

• Single level home with absolute privacy 

• Heated indoor pool with hot tub 

• Large back deck 

• 10+ acres with gorgeous mountain views 

Barre Tonn.$419,900 



nmy.249HillsideDriye.com 

• Newer home on 13 +/- acres of rolling 
landscape 

• Magnificent views of the Presidential 
Mountain Rangę 

• Heated three bay garage 

• Oversized deck for peaceful relaxation 

Corinth.$325,000 



mm.CampStreetHome.com 

• Custom cabinetry & woodwork throughout 

• Distant mountain views 

• Large deck & covered porch 

• Morę than 2 acre lot on Camp Street 

Barre Tonn.$379,000 



nnn.61College.com 

• Beautiful 2 & 3 bedroom units 

• Thoughtfully converted Victorian-style home 
in desirable neighborhood 

• Beautiful interior finishes with custom tile & 
wood floors 

• Classic charm with all the modern amenities 

Montpelier.cali for prieing 


www. BCKrealestate.com 
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Stunning Charlotte Contemporary 

Award-winning custom built 
home boasts 4 large 
bedrooms and 5.5 baths. 

Large gourmet kitchen, formal 
living and dining rooms. 
Library/media room with 
state-of-the-art equipment. 
Spectacular Lakę Champlain 
and Adirondack views. 

Offered at $2,150,000 

Luxury Waterfront Living 

The Lofts on Main redefine 
luxury waterfront living. Ninę 
Condominiums to be built. 

Large rooftop terraces 
overlooking Lakę Champlain & 
the Adirondacks. Luxurious 
urban living with underground 
parking, just steps away from 
the waterfront, dining, and 
shopping. Occupancy Summer 
2008. Starting at $695,000 
Brian Boardman 
1-800-451-5004 ext 1121 
BrianBoardmanVT.com _ 


Coldwell Banker 
Hickok & Boardman Realty 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 

www.PreviewsVermont.com 



COLDWELL BANKER 

PREVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL 





An exceptionaI country property with 
a beautiful 3800 sq. ft. stone cape 
(8 rooms. 3 bedrooms, 3 baths) with 
post and beam ell, bani. tennis court, 
in-ground swimming pool. pond and artisfs studio. Ali situated on 165+/-acres 
located at roadway’s end in a setting of rare natural beauty and serenity. 


Hurricane Hill 

Reading and West 
Windsor, Yermont 


$2,500,000 



Robert Wallace Real Estate 

5 Central Street, Woodstock. Vermont 05091 
802-457-2244 • www.robertwallacerealestate.com 




“Not Expensive_ Just looks It...” 


Vermont Frames will design, build and erect a 
traditional timber frame, from your plans or 
ours. We are the oldest timber frame company 
in Vermont, with 32 years experience and 
over 1100 frames erected thoughout the U.S. 
Affordable quality handcrafted frames 
Free brochure available 
Tel: 800-545-6290 Fax: 802-453-2339 
email: info@vtframes.com 


VERMONT FRAMES 

Box 100, Hinesburg, Yermont 05461 »802-453-3727 



253' of waterfront - 3.1 acres. 30' x 40' barn. Installed septic. New 
house foundation. 35 miles of deep boatable water. Very private. 
Ct River, Westminster. Financing Available. $294,900. 

Weston/Andover acreage $139,000. Ready for new homes, Cali Today 

LandVantage, Inc. 

Specializing in Country Acreage 
Weston, VT 05161-0023 • (888) 824-6577 • Jtalk@Hughes.net 



fountains 


Danville -102 Acres 

An exceptional family 
compound featuring a 
classic main lodge, 
guest house, log 
cabin, meadows, 
maturę woodlands 
and long rangę views. 
Price - $595,000 

7 Green Mountain Drive, Montpelier, 802 223-8644 

www.fountainsrealestate.com 


RED 

HOUSE 


FINE HOMEBUILDING 
& 

HISTORIC RESTORATION 


Burlington, VT 
802 . 651.0122 


Timeless craftsrnanship Comprehensiue Project Management Employee-Owned 



Residential & Select Commercial 


REDHOUSEBUILDING.COM 
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Landl/est 


Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valiiation of Complex Propf.rties 

CoNSERVATION PlANNlNG 
Timbf.rland Management & Marketing 


GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


Peru , Vermont 

RURAL ACRES 

Rural Acres stands dramatically at the foot of 
Styks Peak in the heart of the Green Mountain 
National Forest. With stunning views, this classic 
3.400- square-foot, four-bedroom Eye-brow Cape 
has recently been completely restored in an ele¬ 
gant, contemporary style with barn beams, antique 
wide pine paneling, radiant heating throughout, a 
chef s kitchen, cherry bookshelves and three fire- 
places. S1,950,000 

Kim Wic bert 802-362-3160 


Landgrove/Peru, Vermont 

A COUNTRY HOME 

Created in the tradition of a classic Vermont hill 
farm, this sun-filled home is situated on 75 private 
acres abutting thousands of acres of the Green 
Mountain National Forest. Thoughtful blends of 
contemporary and colonial living space make up 
its two-level interior. The property also features a 
smali pond, spacious garage/barn, established peren- 
nials, beautifully manicured lawns. and magnificent 
sweeping views. $2,650,000 

Robert G. McCofferty 802-362-0993 


Bridport, Vermont 

DEERWOOD 

This distinguished cl832 Greek Revival brick home 
is sited on 3.67 acres with 100 ft. of access to Lakę 
Champlain. The panoramie views of the lakę and 
Adirondacks, extensive landscaping, and court yard 
created and a 2-story period barn, provide a magnifi¬ 
cent setting for this property. The interior, with its 
extensive original details, 10-ft. ceilings, wide pine 
floors and stained glass sidelights, create an elegant 
atmosphere for entertaining. $795,000 

Story - Jenks 802-383-0131 


Weston, Vermont 

SUGAR BROOK 

Sugarbrook is a renovated center hall Verntont farm- 
house on 63 acres in Weston, Vermont. The home 
overlooks a smali pond, brook, and waterfall. set amid 
a grove of old mapie trees and stone walls. This 
3,500-square-foot, 5 bedroom, 3 5 bath home is deco- 
rated with early American antiques. There is a guest 
cottage, several bams. potting shed and an attached 
2-car garage $1,875,000 

Robert G. McC.aJJerty 802-362-0993 


Barnard, Vermont 
COUNTRY COLONIAL 
Spacious new -i BR Colonial-style home overlooking its 
own pond within walking distance of Silver Lakę. Ver- 
satile floor plan encompasses 4,920 sq. ft. on 3 levels 
and features state-of-the-art kitchen with gnrnite counter 
tops, cherry cabinets and stainless Steel appliances, radi¬ 
ant heat, cherry floors, living room with stone fireplace, 
exposed antique beams, decks and expansive master 
suitę with gas fireplace. $669,000 

Jon Weber 802-457-4977 


mmm 

Shelburne, Vermont 

EASTLAKE 

Uniquc Shelburne lakefront condominium offers a 
complete package with dock and mountain views. 
Originally an 1892 manor house and converted 
into 5 condominiums in 1983, this 3+ floor, 3 BR, 
3 BA unit retains much of the graceful original 
details while tastefully incorporating modern conve- 
niences. A private biuestone patio offers lakę and 
mountain views $1,190,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers,Jr. 802-651-5392 


l:xdusive Afftliate of 

CHRISTIFS 

GREAT ESTATES 


Vermont 

BROOK FARM 

Elegant 20-room country estate on 60 acres is listed 
on the National Historie Trust. Architectural details 
include 10-foot ceilings with elaborate moldings, 
grand staircase, 8 fireplaces, paneled doors, wain- 
scoting and period fixtures. Includes 4 bedroom 
guest house, studio, horse barn, cow barn, outbuild- 
ings and pond. Conveniently situated 5 miles front 
Okemo Resort s skiing and golf course and twenty 
miles from 1-91. $2,495,000 

Robert McLeish 802-362-0996 


Charlotte , Vermont 
2071 GREENBUSH ROAD 
This residence has classic lines of its early 1800s ori- 
gins with many beautifully executed interior renova- 
tions. The 4,000±-sq.-ft. home has eleven rooms, 5 
BR and 3 5 BA. including a master BR suitę with an 
Office and private balcony. Other features include 
screened porch, lower level playroom, winę cellar, 
radiant floor heated garage and mudroom, a heated 
barn/shop, a pond, views of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and privacy all on 6 acres. $1,325,000 

Wadę RC. Went bers, Jr. 802-651-5392 


OLD ORCHARD FARM 

This 98-acre hilltop location offers complete pri- 
vacv and extraordinary views of Camel s Hump 
mountain, one of the morę prominent peaks of the 
Green Mountain rangę. The tastefully renorated 
4 bedroom, 3 bath farmhouse with wrap around 
porch, pool, separate caretaker s quarters, apple 
orchard, a large barn with six stalls, and a state- 
of-the-art sugaring operation. Convenient to Sugar- 
bush ski area. $1,500,000 

Wadę RC Weatbers,Jr. 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 

Headquarters: Ten Post Office Square • Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 
Yermont Offices: Burlington 802-660-2900 • Manchester 802-362-0925 • Woodstock 802-457-4977 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN REAL ESTATE 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Vermont Tradition 

LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM, INC. 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for our complete 
design portfolio. 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

www.libertyheadpostandbeam.com 




Happiness is... 

..Owning your own Country Inn 


Leave the daily grind 
& realize your dreams. 

Hospitality Consultants, offering a selection of 
Inns, B&B’s, and Restaurants, has matched buyers and sellers 
for 40 years. 

-Specializing in Yermont Properties~ 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 

Toll Free: 888-362-5007 

www.hospitalityconsultants.com 


South Mountain 

SURVEYING & MAPPING, P.C. 

Licensed Vermont Land Surveyors 

Property Linę & ALTA Title Insurance Surveys 
Expert Testimony & Linę Disputes 
Subdivisions - GPS Surveys 
Topographic Mapping 

802-453-5513 www.south-mtn.com 


concrete countertops 


■ i 

red concrete 

aesthetic concrete design 


www.redconcrete.com 
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802 . 862.3676 



H1DDEN TREASURE! 

Truły a Vermont property offering stone walls, big 
open fields, Burkę Mountain and White Moun¬ 
tain views, woods with maples and trails, stream, 
ample road frontage on two roads - all this on 
99 acres! Large 5 bedroom, 5 bath house with 
much charm, hardwood floors, two fireplaces, sun 
room, deck, barn and sugarhouse. Wheelock. MLS 
*2652939 $495,000. Cali Burkę 


UN1QUE Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 



REAL ESTATE 


Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realvt@nekrealestate.com. 

Hardicick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. ŁZJ 

www.northemvtrealestate.com 


Vermont Marble 

Your direct source for custom kitchens, 
countertops, baths and tile 

Planning • Production • Installation 

ii n Vermont 
III Marble 

Custom Work 

800-427-1396 • www.vermont-marble.com 


ENJOY THE FOUR SEASONS 


/&rnmw tlMś; 



SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 

One year ( four issues) $15.95 
Cali toll free: 1-800-284-3243. 
Order Online: www.VermontLife.com. 


Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
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ERMONT LIFE 

CLASSIFIED 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: info@GetSmartVT.com 


ADVENTURE/0UTD00R 


ENJOY CAMPING, fishing, canoeing, kayaking, 
tubing @ Battenkill Riversports Campground. (800) 
676-8768, www.brsac.com. 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 


Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appointment only 
gallery in Guildhall.Yermonł 802.676.39^7 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of profitable Vermont businesses for sale. 
Cali for extensive free catalog of liscings. (802) 
985-2220, www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 



COOKING 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better _ 
lasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelainfc 
enaniel colors. Three types of fiiel. ] 


Classic Cookers • 3068 Lower Burnett Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602.802-223-3620 


o 
lEfco 


VERMONT GRILLSTONE. Dont sacrifke 
food to the grill gods! Natural basalt stone surface 
grills without creating carcinogens, keeps juices 
and sauces in the food, flavors are enhanced as 
your stone seasons with use - self-cleaning too! 
(800) 427-1396, www.vermontlifestyles.com. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


GUILD OF VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS An organization of forty of Vermonts 
finest craftsmen. 

www.vermontfurnituremakers.com. 


INSURANCE 


NORTHLAND INSURANCE GROUP For 

all your insurance needs. Special programs for 
Farms and Mini-Farms via Co-Op Insurance 
Company of Vermont. Northland Insurance, 
Great People to Know. (800) 972-2877, www. 
northlandinsgroup.com. 


MAIL ORDER 


FREE POST AND BEAM SHED PLAN 

Rough sawn Vermont Madę. Download now. 
$50.00 value. www.jamaicacottageshop.com. 
300 RARE VERMONT Jigsaw Puzzles. 50-year 
estate liąuidation. Negotiable. (717) 632-6968. 


MUSIC 


ACCORDIONS, CONCERTINAS, BUT- 
TON BOXES. New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. 


Catalogues $5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, War¬ 
ren, Mich. 48090, (586) 755-6050. 

www.castiglioneaccordions.com. 


REAL ESTATE 



Heritage homes, Choice Land, 

Sales and Rentals. 

Cali Hughes Associates. (802)843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$49/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
YPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


Offering a Finc Selection 
of Eąuestrian and 
Country Properties 

Linda Fish-Brown 

800-859-2745, ext 705 
WWW.EQUINEHOMES.COM 




Over 36 Years Experience in Sales 
ofFine Country Properties 

Barrett & Company 

802-843-2390 

rww.YermontPropertyFor Sale.com 


RIVERFRONT RETREAT. Magnificent 4,000 
sq. ft. home on 272 manicured acres. On scenie 
Rt. 100B, minutes from 1-89 and four ski areas. 
Overlooking the Mad River; spectacular river, 
mountain, sunset views; large living room, sepa- 
rate library, 1,800 sq. ft. of decks, huge eat-in 
kitchen. Premier construction, loads of unique 
charm; separate apartment for guests, in-laws, or 
home business. 3-car garage plus large outbuild- 
ing. $595,000. (802) 496-6469 or 
www.MadRiverHome.com. 

SOLD BY OWNER: 2 outstanding lots left 5.43 
and 3.11 acres. Spectacular Green Mountain views. 
Off Route 73 in Rochester, VT. Info (203) 257- 
8623, www.vermontlotsforsale.com. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER - Stamford, VT. Build 
your 3 season vacation camp on this beautiful 257+/- 
acres. Offers a diverse timber resource property 
encumbered by a conservation easement. 
$257,000.00. (518) 522-1020. 

CORNWALL, VERMONT. 4-acre lot $95,000. 
4.1-acre lot $140,000. 24.1-acre parcel $380,000. 
Exceptional mountain views. Ready to build, 
State approved septic systems. Inquiries: (760) 
504-6888 and (802) 462-3313. 
http://www.geocities.com/oppa6/. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Properties. 
(800) 521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com. 
GRAFTON, VERMONT Rated #6 of “Most 
Beautiful Places In America” by USA NEWS. Heri¬ 
tage homes. Choice Land. Sales and Rentals. Cali 


Hughes Associates. (802)843-2020. 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 
VERMONT LAKEFRONT homes and camps, 
farms and country homes. Near Basin Harbor, Burl¬ 
ington and Middlebury. The Lynn Jackson Group of 
CENTURY 21 Jack Associates. (800) 639-8052, 
www.lakechamplainrealtor.com. 

MONTANAS BEST GAMĘ LANDS 160 AC 

for sale @ under $1,000/AC. Alfalfa field, pine 
ridges, wheat fields, grasslands, smali canyons. Bor- 
ders BLM & statelands. Deer, elk, antelope & 
pheasants everywhere! Owner financing available. 
Also 20 AC cabin lots, BLM closeby - starting @ 
$59,900. Cali Western Skies Land Co. (888) 361 - 
3006, (800) ELK-LAND. 

ADIRONDACK - TUG HILL LAKES 30 AC 
Borders ADK Lakę - $169,900. 10 AC - Tug Hill 
Lakę - $69,900. 88 AC - Wildlife Pond/Trout 
Stream - $159,900. 25 AC - Lakefront Central NY 
- $129,900. Corning Soon - Largest Adirondack 
River lots w/waterfalls. Cali Christmas & Associates. 
(800) 229-7843, www.landandcamps.com. 
LANDVEST. The exclusive Vermont affiliate for 
Christies Great Estates. (802) 457-4977, 

www.LandVest.com. 

IN AND ABOUT DORSET, MAN¬ 
CHESTER and Southern Vermont. Fine coun¬ 
try residential properties and land. Fuli service 
multiple listing office. (802) 867-5555, 

www.josiahallen.com. 

LANG, LION & DAVIS. Vermonts Exceptional 
Homes and Properties. (800) 876-6447, 

www.LangLionandDavis.com. 

COLDWELL BANKER, HICKOK & BOARD- 
MAN REALTY. Exceptional previews, offerings. 
346 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 05401. (800) 
451-5004, www.PreviewsVermont.com. 

PETER D. WATSON AGENCY INC has been 
serving the real estate needs of the people of northern 
Vermont and those who would cali northern Vermont 
their home - or second home - sińce 1973. (802) 533- 
7077, www.northernvtrealestate.com. 


RENTALS 


FOR RENT: Brand new Marble Works condo in 
Middlebury; great views South & West, 2 BR w/ 
FPL & top appliances. Underground parking for 
2 cars. Minimum 1 yr. rental, unfurnished. Cali 
(203) 259-0699. 


VACATION RENTALS 


ENJOY BEAUTIFUL SILVER LAKĘ in Bar¬ 
nard , VT. The Lakeshore House, once a tavern 
and inn, has been beautifully restored and now 
features 2 perfectly appointed apartments. Canoe, 
relax on the decks overlooking the lakę, enjoy our 
syrup and winę, then dinner at the Barnard Inn - 
all inclusive. (877) 4VT-LAKE or 
www.lakeshorevt.com. 

100S OF VT VACAT10N RENTALS for rent 
by owners and agencies on-line at 
www.vermontproperty.com. 

VERMONT GET-AWAY - Enjoy Autumn in 
the hills in a fully equipped cottage with views, 
trails, privacy and a cozy woodfire Reasonable 
daily and weekly rates. (802) 456-1452. 
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Jeb Wallace-Brodeun 


Cowculations 


One wonders what's going through the cow's mind as Peter Pinsonneault, 5, of Marshfield 
joyfully approaches her window at the Tunbridge World's Fair, but it's 
all in a day's work for a cow and a boy at fairtime. 
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What is VL Ad Link? 

Now you can request Information from participating Vermont Life 
advertisers via our Web site at www.VermontLife.com. 

How does it work? 

• Visit www.VermontLife.com. 

• Click on the VL AdLink icon. 

Here you can reąuest information andlor link to adrertisers’ Web sites. 

• Fili in your information and hit “submit”. 



You ll receive information ąuickly via e-mail or regular mail. 

How long will it take to get information? 

Each business has a different method for processing inąuiries so the 
response times will vary from a same-day e-mail message to a week or 
morę via the regular mail. 


We hope you find VL AdLink helpful and convenient. But, if you 
prefer, you can still reąuest information via the Reader Service Card 
below. Simply fili out the card and drop it in the mail. Allow three to 
five weeks for delivery of information using the card. 
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as an anything-is-possible attitude. 
rn morę at marvin.com or visit us today. 


Windows & Doors By Brownell 
Marvin Windows and 
Doors Showcase 

Williston. VT 


es Bros. Man/in Showcase 

&lford, VT - 800-455-5280 
A.ebanon. NH - 866-214-3131 
^.obiman/in.com 


r.k. Miles Incorporated 

Middlebury, VT 

800-564-2721 

www.rkmiles.com 




800-773-4803 


Windows and Doors 


r> Miles Incorporated 

^vin Windows and Doors Showcase 

N chester Center. VT 
^447-5645 


www.wdbrownell.com 


Built around you. 

www.marvin.com 


ty.rkmiles.com 
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